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It is growing ... 


the recognition that there must be some local 
agency that concerns itself with the total housing 
picture of the area. The old, and by now rather 
tiresome, story of the man who mounted his horse 
and rode off in all directions is the perfect symbol 
for the local housing “industry.” The realtor 
spends his eight hours a day selling lots in areas 
of the community that the local planning official 
spends Azs eight hours a day hatching in on a map 
as ideal for industrial development. The building 
trades union official spends his eight hours a day 
declaring war against the prefabricated house that 
the mayor’s committee on emergency housing is 
campaigning for as a necessity to meet an urgent 
need. The architect spends his eight hours a day 
preparing a portfolio of $10,000 home designs 
when the local newspaper survey of the housing 
market says 85 per cent of the need for new 
homes is in the $6000 and under class. The build- 
ing inspector spends his eight hours a day con- 
firming the opinion of the fire inspector and the 
health inspector and the local housing authority 
and anyone who stops to look that the houses in a 
certain area of the city are a menace to life and 
limb and should be demolished. 

Where can you go in a community to get the 
“answers” on housing? It is safe to say that 
there is no city or town in the entire country 
in which there is a central agency equipped to 
provide authoritative information on questions 
that range from how many houses of different 
rental and sales values and of different sizes and 
conditions there are in that community to what 
the building code says about unsheathed wiring. 
Yet such information is, or should be, in one 
way or another, equally essential to the perform- 
ance of a sound “housing” job by the architect, 
the contractor, the realtor, the public official. 

Because the local housing authority already 
has many of the attributes of such a “coordinat- 
ing” agency, there is a growing tendency to 
look to it to take on larger responsibilities in the 
job of providing “adequate housing for the entire 
people.” The specific job for which it was in most 
instances created (to operate under the United 
States Housing Act) entails its continuing concern 





with the family income characteristics of the com- 
munity and with the extent and nature of the 
local housing supply. Also, the task of slum 
clearance has forced the authority to analyze 
neighborhoods to discover which ones represent 
the greatest sources of infection to the city as 
breeding places of crime, delinquency, and _ ill 
health—hence, the greatest financial burdens to 
the city. And finally, the authority has the power 
of eminent domain—the right to assemble sites 
and clear blighted areas for public purposes. 
Thus, having the facts, plus the tools and the 
“know-how” with which to gather more facts, 
the theory now is that the local housing authority 
might well become the community’s housing 
“focal point,” adapting its functions and powers 
to serve the community at large in a way that 
has never before been attempted. 

Obviously, the ways in which local authorities 
can extend their services to do a more compre- 
hensive job for their communities can not follow 
any uniform pattern the country over, but must, 
of necessity, vary with local problems and condi- 
tions. In Houston, for example, Ervin W. Blum, 
Executive Director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Houston, was recently named “co- 
ordinator” of public and private housing activity. 
A recent Virginia law designates all local authori- 
ties in the state as “redevelopment and housing” 
authorities—which dual powers have also, in vary- 
ing degree, been lodged in the local authorities 
of six other states. The New York Authority is 
maintaining a homes registration service for both 
public and private housing. In Cleveland, Director 
Bohn of the housing authority also serves as chair- 
man of the planning commission. 

It is not up to NAHO tto say what specific 
steps a local authority can take to assure that 
the goal of “adequate housing for the entire peo- 
ple” will be met in its community. But NAHO 
does say, with emphasis, that every authority 
should explore carefully the ways and means of 
extending its services, of assuming leadership, of 
seeing to it that the various elements in the 
housebuilding industry get together to achieve 
that goal. 
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The following is Mr. Klutznick’s 
“farewell” statement to his staff—de- 
livered to the almost 1000 central office 
employees of FPHA on June 27. 





There are certain truths that must 
ever be kept uppermost in the thoughts 
of those who move forward with the 
program of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. I am impelled, as I 
leave you, to restate those truths as I 
have come to know them. 

What I say on the subject of public 
administration must be taken as com- 
ing from one who is a novice in that 
art. The passage of time will reveal 
the proper value to be placed on my 
personal contribution, be it positive or 
negative, to the administrative life of 
the FPHA and, before that, to the 
Office of the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency. Neverthe- 
less, | must record my own impressions 
of some principles that should obtain 
in the FPHA, hoping that it may be 
said that I tried to achieve them. 

Personnel 

The personnel of our agency from 
the lowest to the highest classification 
The 
top administrator should be concerned 
with these people—their rights and 
privileges—at all times. The delega- 
tion of many of the personnel func- 
tions should never get beyond his im- 
mediate review. A_ personnel policy 
that blazes trails and reafirms 
that employees have rights as well as 
duties pays dividends in production, 
efficiency, and loyalty. 

We are public servants! The man 
or woman who does business with us 
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is its most precious possession. 


new 


is at once our customer and our boss. 
The public service hasn't any 
for arrogant little despots. 
both the favor-dispensing, self-seeking 
government employee and his negative 
counterpart, to whom a little authority 
is a heady wine. Decisions from the 
top to the bottom should be made 
promptly, based on facts and merit, 
not on an egotistic desire to display 
arbitrary power. Government employ 
ees should be reasonably accessible to 
the public. The people of this country 
are entitled to full information about 
our activities and to the value judg 
ments we form on matters for which 
we are given responsibility. 
Not 
The trite statement about running a 
government you would a 
business is of limited validity. In fact, 
the very 
subject 
and attitudes that are not prevalent 
to any great degree in commercial life. 


place 
I deplore 


Government “Business” 


agency as 


people who prate on_ this 


usually insist on procedures 


I am convinced it would not be wise 
to pursue unvaryingly the vaunted goal 
of running government like a business. 
After all, the very 
governmental 


smallest of the 
may have a 
greater potential impact on the lives 
of 137 million people than the largest 
commercial enterprise. There is need, 


agencies 


therefore, for recognizing some varia 
tion from this nice sounding general 
ization, 

With respect to one objective of a 
good however, there 
should be no variance as between busi 


businessman, 


ness and government practice. Govern 
ment should get the best possible re 
turn for its dollar; it should always 
know where its funds came from and 
where they went and why. In critical 


Philip M. Klutznick 


Resigns as FPHA Commissioner 


As of June 30, Mr. Klutznick left Washington to 
return to his home city—Omaha, Nebraska. 
future plans have not yet been announced—and prob- 
ably will not be until August—but he says that he 
expects to have offices both in Omaha and Chicago 
and to continue his active interest in public housing. 


His 


situations it may sometimes become the 
rule for a government agency simply 
to get the job done, forgetting about 
what it costs and where the funds are 
spent. Admitting that such circum 
stances prevail where life is in danger 
or a nation is fighting for its exist 
ence, we can justify such an attitude; 
yet it is only under such extreme con 
ditions that the slightest relaxation of 
strict accountability should be per 
mitted. We have tried to inculcate in 
the FPHA the moving that an 
agency operating a progressive pro 
gram has, by virtue of its progressive 


idea 


purpose, all the greater obligation, if 
that is conceivable, to run its business 
economically and in a straightforward 
fashion. We have made some headway 
there is still room for improvement. 
The War and Veterans’ Programs 
The basic ideology and program of 


the FPHA is not 


found in its war- 
time and present emergency assign 
ments. In providing the bulk of the 


essential public war housing and in 


executing the current veterans’ tem 
porary re-use program, we have acted 
as good soldiers should in an emer 
gency. In good spirit, we accepted 
assignments that had to be performed 
With the full 


attainable, we have attempted to meet 
those duties. 


measure of efficiency 
Development and man 
temporary 
standards are appropriate 
functions only in a dire situation that 
can not be otherwise met. The danger 


agement olf 
minimum 


structures ol 


lies in the possibility of our becoming 
attuned to such work and accepting the 
product as our objective in the housing 
held. This must never be! 


The Long-Term Program 


The corollary to my views of our 
recent program is the inescapable con 


clusion that we must dedicate our ef 
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torts to the creation of better housing 
for all of our people. The staff of 
FPHA has a heritage of consecration 
to meeting, with good and decent hous- 
ing, the needs of those of our nation 
who require assistance to achieve that 
salutary aim. Yet, we yield to no 
one in an intelligent appreciation of 
home ownership. Nor do we play 
second fiddle to anyone in our appre 
ciation of the primacy of free enter 
prise in the housing field. But, when 
all that is said and done, there still 
remains the need to be met. Irre 
spective of the bitter denunciations of 
uninformed or sometimes misinformed 
opponents, the concept of a decent 
home for every American family must 
be realized. This is our war on the 
home front. The sorry spectacle of 
slums and blight that mars the horizon 
of this most powerful and most 
wealthy nation in the world must dis- 
appear. Devotion to this objective must 
permeate the FPHA if it is to make 
its maximum contribution to our so- 
ciety. 
Minority Groups 

This is a statement of proad princi- 
ples. Much of detail I have omitted 
and yet this statement would be woe- 
fully incomplete if I failed to mention 
one particular matter that might well 
be the test of our future housing pro- 
gram. Do we seriously intend to solve 
our housing problem? If so, we can 
not pay lip-service to the desperate 
straits of minority groups. We must 
be bold and courageous and face up 
the facts. You can not consign huge 
masses of people to limited and tightly- 
bound areas without deplorably af- 
fecting our nation’s well-being. Space 
and more space is sorely needed for 
these people. Sympathetic understand- 
of the economic and social conse- 
quences of a failure to solve this riddle 
must become widespread. Our minority 
populations supply an essential in- 
gredient to American greatness. A 
vigorous and progressive America must 
be a fair and humane America. Our 
derelictions in meeting this need bear 
the mark of infamy. True, we have 
started on the right road—let us not 
lose our way. Instead we must ac- 
celerate our rate of progress and re- 
move this despicable blot on our 
escutcheon, 

The Battle Not Yet Won 

After a decade of searching and 
fighting for a decent standard of 
housing for all people, the battle is 
not yet won. There are daily more 
and more adherents to the cause. 
Nevertheless there remains much 
tough pioneering to be done. He who 
proclaims a new aim, no matter how 
just, must be prepared to withstand 
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the jibes and calumny of the devotees 
of the status quo. We who believe 
in the inevitability of the national 
acceptance of a decent standard of 
housing for every American family 
must be prepared to ward off such 
opposition with firmness and dignity. 
To resort to the immoderate and 
unfair tactics frequently employed by 
our opposition merely 
stigmatize our own work. Wild and 


serves to 


demagogic defense of our mission is 
as reprehensible as similar tactics em 
ployed by those who oppose it. 

The aim of a decent home _ for 
every American family can and must 
be supported on the sturdy basis of 
facts and reality. Let us not resort 
to anything else in the pitched battles 
that lie ahead. One day an aroused 
and informed citizenry will repudiate 
those who, with honeyed phrases and 
high sounding clichés, seek to capture 
the support of the public for policies 
that have merely aggravated the hous- 
ing problem of America. In ten years 
or less the goal we strive for should 
be the accepted policy of the entire 
nation—and all of the struggles of 
pioneering will be history. 

The Opposition 

It is unfortunate that the loud 
voices heard in opposition to a compre- 
hensive national housing program 
emanate from among the ranks of 
builders, realtors, mortgage bankers, 
materials producers, and the like. 
These selfsame people must, and ulti- 
mately will, be active participants in 
the benefits that will flow from such 
an effort. | have long felt that much 
of this opposition was blinded by pas- 
sionate devotion to broad principles 
that are not at stake. Furthermore, | 
have genuinely feared that these in- 
terests were inviting disaster with 
their uncompromising and frequently 
unintelligent abuse of sound and essen- 
tial national housing goals. 

Those who oppose a comprehensive 
housing program, in their blindness, 
seem at times almost to seek their own 
destruction. Yet they too are essential 
to our housing economy. They are 
good and substantial citizens who have 
started on a fallacious premise and 
seemingly can not find their way back 
to a recognition that they, too, must 
be responsive to the public will. 
Home builders, mortgage bankers, 
realtors, materials producers, and the 
rest of us will some day find common 
ground, We can hasten the day by 
respecting and helping these groups 
when they are right and fighting 
them with facts and figures, in dignity 
and good taste, when they err. We 
should invite them to do likewise: to 
criticize us constructively and factually 


DAVID L. KROOTH 
IS ACTING FPHA 
COMMISSIONER 

















On June 28 President Truman des 
ignated David L. Krooth as Acting 
Commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, following the resig- 
nation of Philip M. Klutznick as of 
June 30. As the FPHA General Coun- 
sel since March 1942, Mr. Krooth has 
generally served as Acting Commis- 
sioner on the occasion of Mr. Klutz- 
nick’s absences from the office. The 
President's action in formally naming 
Mr. Krooth Acting Commissioner as- 
sured continuity in the administration 
of FPHA pending the final appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner. 

Mr. Krooth has been in the federal 
service since 1933, at which time he 
was appointed counsel to the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. Upon establishment of the 
United States Housing Authority in 
1937, he became Director of the Legal 
Division of that agency. 


when we err and to support us when 
we are right. 


Goodbye . . . Good Luck 


You have made life as Commissioner 
livable. I know you will do no less 
for my successor. He inherits a task 
just begun—new horizons and dif- 
ficult jobs lie ahead. He will succeed 
because you will do your utmost to 
make his success certain. Tomorrow 
in this setting I will be of no greater 
significance than yesterday's newspaper, 
but you may be positive that I shall 
never lose interest in what happens 
here nor lack the willingness to be help 
ful. My interest in our cause can not 
be abated by a mere change in posi 
tion. You may command me at will 
and I shall respond. 

May the best of fortune attend the 
efforts of my successor and all of you! 
Good luck on your voyage together. 
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NAHO's President Pays Tribute to Mr. Klutznick 


It is hard to put down in a few 
words why we have tried so hard to 
keep Phil Klutznick on the job at 
FPHA. When he wanted to leave late 
last year, the idea shocked everyone. 
It was possible to convince him then 
to postpone the move until we could 
see some progress being made against 
the veterans’ housing shortage. Phil 
demonstrated his sense of responsibility 
to the housing program by sacrificing 
his personal plans and by staying on 
with FPHA for more than six months 
beyond the date of his original resig- 
nation. If he could have been per 
suaded to extend that period indeti- 
nitely, it would have delighted many 
of us. 

The question I am trying to answer 
is—why has it been so hard to see 
Phil go? We knew that he had in 
mind, from the date of his first taking 
a federal housing job, that he would 
go back to Omaha and to his practice 
of law just as soon as he could. We 
knew it when he went to Chicago in 
September 1941 as a “regional co- 
ordinator” under the old defense hous- 
ing program; we knew it when he first 
joined the National Housing Agency 
in 1942; when he became NHA As- 
sistant Administrator in 1943 and ran 
the Homes Use Service. We were 
very much aware of it when he took 
the FPHA Commissionership back in 
May 1944. 

But knowing the fact did not mean 
that we accepted it. As Phil took on 
more and more of the leadership of 
the public housing program in his 
FPHA position, we came more and 
more to depend on him. Phil is a 
leader; he is an able administrator; he is 
a man who develops staff and profes- 
sional loyalty and affection; he is a 
fighter. These are the qualities that 
have made it hard for us to see him go. 


Easy to Deal With 


Most of us have had reason to argue 
points of the program with him; to 
fight to gain our views over his. 
Sometimes we have won; sometimes he 
has won. Whatever the outcome, we 
have never lost our respect for his 
reasonableness, his quick intelligence, 
his integrity in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the legislation he was charged 
with administering. He has been an 
easy man to deal with because he has 
a talent for getting rapidly to the heart 
of a problem and for stating the issue 
in clear, simple sentences that become 
the crux of the discussion. Watching 
Phil in a meeting or a discussion where 
several diverse points of view were 
tangling was like watching a high 
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powered beacon cut through a cloudy 
night sky. I would say Phil's ability 
to hew a path through a tangle of 
conflicting views is one of his most 
outstanding and valuable characteris 
tics—one that we are going to miss 
sorely if we get into the renewed, and 
we hope extended, low-rent housing 
program, 

It is in this program that we shall 
miss Phil most. He has been one ot 
its most aggressive and effective cham 
pions. He came into FPHA at the 
peak of its war program. Under the 
tormer Herbert Em 
merich, the bulk of the war building 
job had been done. Phil's main job 
was one of management and of laying 
the plans for “demobilizing” that pro 
gram with the end of the war and of 
reconverting the agency to the opera- 
tion of a slum clearance program. He 
undertook this job at a time when op 
position to governmental participation 
in any phase of the housing job was 
growing in bitterness. He encountered 
this feeling forcibly in connection with 
proposals to expand the low-rent pro- 
gram under the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, 


Commissioner, 


A Good Fighter 


The aggressive, intelligent support 
he gave to public housing in the face 
of this opposition is another reason 
for the regret of housing officials over 
the country at seeing Phil leave the 
program. Few public housing advo- 
cates have had the respect among the 
program’s opponents that Phil enjoys. 
The newsletter of the National Asso 
ciation of Real Estate Boards that came 
out during the week that Phil left 
FPHA said: “Klutznick has done a 
bang-up job for the public housers and 
for the other programs he adminis- 
tered since 1941. He was first and 
favorably known to Realtors by his 
directorship of the Homes Use program 
during the war. In that program 
Klutznick’s practicality, his willingness 
to follow businesslike procedures won 
the confidence of Realtors since 
then, although the representatives of 
NAREB frequently crossed swords 
with him publicly, he continued to 
hold their respect. His departure means 
a real loss to public housers. He will 
return to Omaha with the best wishes 
of Realtors as well as the housing 
group.” 

That tribute from the opposition 
makes it more difficult than ever to 
accept Phil’s leaving. We join with 
President Truman in saying: “Perhaps 
the most lasting contribution you have 
made has been your clear, sound enun- 


ciation of the role of public housing as 
an essential part of a healthy privat 
enterprise system and a_ well-housed 
nation. Your principles have won the 
respect and support of responsible lead 
ership throughout the country and 
have broadened public understanding 
of the importance of good housing in 
the national welfare.” 

There is much more that could be 
said of Phil's contributions to the hous 
ing program. I think I should add a 
final appreciation of his service to the 
veterans housing program, particularly 
the Title V 


(Continued on Page 140, Column 1) 
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FPHA Staff Inscribes 
Farewell Message to 
Mr. Klutznick .. . 


Almost every member of the 
FPHA staff (numbering close to 
1000) signed the following mes 
sage to Mr. Klutznick. The mes 
sage was hand inscribed in a 
beautiful morocco bound book, 
which was presented to the for 
mer FPHA Commissioner at the 
time he made his farewell ad 
dress, as reproduced on pages 
131 and 132. Hymen Ezra 
Cohen, FPHA Historian, made 
the presentation and said that 
the book offered “tangible evi 
dence of your success in leader 
ship—in creating a will to co 
operate — which transcends for 
mal relationships and lines of 
authority.” 


The Message 


“We, who have worked under 
your direction, have learned of 
your resignation from your high 
office and of your return to your 
capacity as a private citizen. We 
regret deeply being deprived of 
your leadership which all have 
learned to appreciate and love. 

“As a concrete manifestation 
of the popular esteem and affec- 
tion in which we, the employees 
of FPHA, hold you and of our 
good wishes for your future suc- 
cess and welfare, we have moved 

of our own volition—to sub 
scribe our individual names, and 
to invoke the Benediction that: 
‘The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee; the Lord make his face to 
shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee. ies 
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The “How” and “Why” of Houston 


MARIE C. McGUIRE 


Chairman, Housing Week Planning Committee, Harris County Chapter, 
Texas Social Welfare Association 


In the fall of 1945 the local chapter 
of the Texas Social Welfare Associa- 
tion decided that the most basic social 
need of the community was slum clear- 
ance. For the purpose of educating 
the public as to the cause, extent, and 
effects of urban blight, a day-long pub- 
lic forum was held last November that 
attracted some 350 citizens. During 
the winter, however, as the housing 
shortage became more and more acute, 
the welfare feature of the shortage 
took on increasing importance. For 
this reason, the Chapter decided that 
the community should be informed on 
the scope of this problem in order that 
the citizens, being aware of its dan- 
gers, might also be helpful. Therefore, 
a housing week was launched. 

To conduct such a program and 
have all points of view expressed, some 
thirty-five civic organizations were 
asked to join in this effort—and all 
agreed. There were lined up together 
on this community project the real 
estate board and the local housing 
authority; the Associated General Con- 
tractors and the labor groups; the 
Home Builders Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce; the veterans’ 
organizations and_ schools; welfare 
groups and women’s and civic clubs 
—representing, in all, a broad cross- 
section of public thinking. Total ex- 
penditure for the week was $497.22, 
detrayed out of funds contributed by 
the participating groups. A well known 
former county court judge, Roy Hof- 
heinz (the present owner of a radio 
station) was selected general chairman 
and we were off. With six weeks to 
plan this program it was a vast under- 
taking. 

Publicity 

Publicity and contacts were of first 
importance. Each of the three local 
papers was asked to appoint regular 
reporters to cover Housing Week ac- 
tivities and when the first story broke, 
it carried a headline across the entire 
page of the second section of the pa- 
per. During the six weeks of prelim- 
inary work and meetings, we received 
not only articles but editorial comment 
and cartoons in these daily papers—in 
addition to many stories in neighbor- 
hood, association, and church papers. 

The sponsoring group sought the 
support of numerous organizations not 
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Most contacts were 
made over the telephone because of 
the time limitation but it was also 
possible to actually 
organizations on the objectives of 
Housing Week. In any case, not one 
organization failed to cooperate. Many 
more groups could have been brought 
in had there been time to make the 
necessary contacts and several groups 
have called since to express their in- 
terest and ask that they be included in 
any future program of this kind. A 
local artist contributed his time to 
draw the official poster for Housing 
Week and volunteer aid for many 
other purposes was used, 


represented on it. 


address several 


Public Forum 


Whether or not to attempt a public 
forum on the general subject of hous- 
ing was difficult to decide. The com- 
bined memberships of the groups as- 
sociating themselves with Housing 
Week was around 10,000 and it was 
anticipated that at least one-tenth of 
that number would come out at night 
to attend such a forum. We invited 
Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt, 
Commissioner Philip M. Klutznick of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, G. I. car- 
toonist’ Bill Mauldin, and writer 
Marion Hargrove. Chances of getting 
at least one of them looked good for 
1 while but it eventually developed that 
none of them could attend. Mr. Wyatt 
sent Gunnar Mykland, his Director of 
Field Operations, to represent him and 
Commissioner Klutznick sent FPHA 
Chiet Economist, Warren Jay Vinton. 
On the platform with them were two 
labor speakers; one veteran speaker (a 
personable local boy going to school 
and wanting to get married if and 
when a home became available); and a 
local representative of private builders. 
But our audience numbered only about 
200, whereas this rally accounted for 
three-fourths of our expense — what 
with posters, handbills, personal invita- 
tions, rent of auditorium, etc. 

With that one exception, however, 
the week was a monumental success. 
Few of us realized the keen interest 
in the subject that prevailed nor how 
well the public reads the newspapers. 
Some of the individual meetings had 
as many as 400 persons attending—and, 


Housing Week 


from letters and phone calls, we know 
the public also listens to the radio. 


Essay Contest 


Also, at the end of the week, from 
the deluge of requests for information, 
we knew that young men and women 
were still struggling over the essay 
contest that ended two weeks after 
Housing Week. Yes, there was an 
essay contest. Subject: “Better Hous- 
ing for Better Health.” By assigning a 
combined housing-health subject for 
the contest, we were able to get the 
education section of the city health de 
partment to run that part of the show, 
taking information to the schools and 
working up interest through the school 
nurses. Moving pictures of slums were 
shown and the PTA adopted the pro- 
ject and stimulated interest through its 
chapters. Judges of the contest were 
the editors of the three local papers 
and a local professor of sociology. 

The city librarian put a housing 
display in three of its first-floor show 
cases and a local settlement house 
group built an excellent display for 
a downtown bank window, showing 
a drab grey papier maché slum that 
gave the passerby everything but the 
smell. 


Housing Sunday 


A church committee was most active, 
among other things, preparing model 
sermons to be used on Housing Sun- 
day, May 5. A rabbi was chairman 
and, working with him, were a Cath- 
olic priest and a Methodist minister 
appointed by the local Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. Protestant churches observed 
Housing Sunday with sermons on the 
brotherhood feature of housing and 
the influence of bad neighborhood and 
home environment on family life. The 
Catholic bishop of the diocese sent a 
letter that was read in all the Catholic 
churches in the city and the Rabbinical 
Association arranged for speakers for 
youth and adult groups, in two in 
stances offering their pulpits on Friday 
of Housing Week for guest speakers. 

The Chamber of Commerce repre? 
sentative headed the finance commit- 
tee and arranged service club spots; 
the Veterans’ Service Center worked 
with the five veterans’ groups and took 
charge of publicity; the Red Cross Mo- 
tor Corps helped with poster distribu- 
tion, as did workers at the settlement 
houses; the volunteer office helped with 
mailing and radio script workers, while 
writers assisted on the scripts. 

Coincident with Housing Week the 
Board of Governors of the National 
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Association of Housing Officials and 
the Advisory and Executive Commit- 
the NAHO Southwest Re- 
gional Council met in Houston and we 
thereby had speaking talent in the 
city to draw upon. The Texas Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials met in the 
City on May 8, also. 

Highlights of the week’s program 
included: 


tees of 


Saturday, May 4 
Program launched via radio broadcast—direc- 
tor, Harris County Community 
Council. 


Chest and 


Sunday, May 5 
Iwo broadcasts: (1) Initial portion of “Real 
Estate Hour” devoted to Housing Week; 
(2) Afternoon broadcast on 
the Week—chairman of local projects com- 
mittee, Harris County Chapter, Texas Social 


objectives of 


Welfare Association. 
Churches celebrated “Housing Sunday” as 
described above. 
Monday, May 6 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs heard 
Housing Week talk, “Wanted: An American 
Home’’—Rabbi Hyman Judah Schachtel. 
Local high school viewed slum-picture ex 


hibit: heard lecture on social effects of bad 
housing. 

Radio broadcast, ““Housing and Crime”’- 
tor of Crime 


-Direc- 
Prevention Bureau. 


Tuesday, May 7 

Three broadcasts: (1) 
tional program by church committee: (2) 
dramatization of veterans’ search for hous- 
ing (written and directed by director of 


radio interdenomina 


drama department of University of Hous- 
ton); (3) address by Texas state repre- 
sentative of CIO. 

Luncheon of real estate board—address on 


ciuzens’ concern with housing problems. 


Wednesday, May 8 


Four radio programs: (1) “Women Want the 


Answers”’—FPHA Chief Economist Vinton 
was interviewed by representatives of four 
women's organizations; (2) Mr. Vinton 


and a local builder debated the public-pri- 
vate aspects of housing; (3) the tenants of a 
local housing development and the manager 
explained the operation of the development 
and its community activities program; (4) 


an impromptu program under the utle 
“Comparative Housing Conditions” — par- 
ticipated in by former NAHO_ Dhirector 


Pomeroy, J. A. Fowler of Memphis, Kelsey 
Volner of New York, Marie McGuire. 

Five meetings: (1) the public forum in the 
evening (mentioned above); (2) Lions Club 
meeting, addressed by Kelsey Volner: (3) 
open house at San Felipe Courts (one of 
the Housing Authority's developments), with 
tenants acting as hosts; (4) meeting of Texas 
Association of Housing Officials, addressed 
by Messrs. Vinton and Volner: (5) meeting 
# NAHO’s Board of Governors and of the 
NAHO Regional Council executive and ad- 
visory committees. 


Thursday, May 9 

Radio broadcast on effects of bad living con- 
ditions on racial problems. 

Rally at University of Houston attended by 
350 students, at which Gunnar Mykland 
spoke. 

Rotary Club luncheon—Mr. Pomeroy on 
“Causes and Cures of the Present Housing 
Emergency.” 


Friday, May 10 
Street-corner broadcast on “Zoning and the 
Growing Community” participated in by 
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Messrs. Volner and 

ot Fort Worth. 
Rostra Club (a group of 

thon executives) 


Robert Lealand Hunter 
nonproht organiza 


heard analysis of pending 
t s 


housing legislation by Mr. Hunter 
Serra Club (Catholic businessmen’s group) 
heard Mr. Volner discuss “City Blight and 


Growth.’ 

Mr. Volner spoke trom. the pul pit of the Con 
gregation Beth Israel on “The Social Aspects 
ot the Housing Emergency 

Saturday, May 11 


I'wo broadcasts: (1) Anti-Tuberculosis League 


on “Health and Housing”; (2) Good Cit 
izenship League conducted program trom 
a slum area, with veterans living in the 


thei 


kind of 


area describing 
against the 


ast ired 


living quarters as set 


} 


homes to which the 


months ahead 
(such a period should be the minimum 
time allowed for planning such a pro 


Had we started six 


gram), we could have obtained more 
speaking spots and radio time than we 
could have filled without providing a 
battery of speakers. We found that 
everyone is interested in housing and 
is avid for information; the subject is 
a hot one and we capitalized on this 
interest. The stations without 
question accepted all the programs sub 
mitted and before Housing Week was 
over they were calling the committee 
for additional programs. The 
mittee prepared some thirty sets of 
spot announcements, broadcast over all 
stations throughout the week. 

Since the ending of Housing Week, 
there has been continued interest in 
organizing a permanent citizens’ com- 
mittee on adequate housing in Hous 
ton. There is little doubt that such a 
committee, dedicated to “action,” will 
come out of the program. The five- 
point objective of Housing Week will 
be carried on: veterans’ housing, slum 
clearance, zoning, adequate building 
code, and broad planning for urban 
redevelopment. One of the radio sta 
tions has offered continuing broad- 
casts on the subject of housing and 
several clubs have already indicated 
that their projects next year will in- 
clude thorough discussions and pro 
grams on various angles of the hous- 
ing problem. 


radio 


Com 


The committee has in its possession 
copies of material that was distributed 
during Housing Week, including ser- 
mon material, programs, handbills, and 
some of the speeches and radio scripts. 
It also has a step-by-step check list to 
be followed in getting such a program 
under way. As long as they last we 
shall be glad to supply these lists to 
any communities contemplating a sim- 
ilar undertaking. Address such re- 
quests to: Marie C. McGuire, Chair- 
man, Housing Week Planning Com- 
mittee, No. | San Felipe Courts, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


COMMITTEE NAMED 
TO NOMINATE 1947 
OFFICERS AND BOARD 


NAHO 


June 26 


Wenrich at the 
meeting of the Board of 
Governors named the following Nomi 
nating and 
(1) recommend candidates tor 
NAHO’s 1947 officers and tor eight 
memberships on the Board of Gover 
nors and (2) conduct a mail ballot elec 
tion for such officers and Board mem 


bers: 


President 


Elections Committee to 


The Committee 

Chairman—/. 4. Fowler, Executive 
Director, Memphis Housing Author 
ity, 246 North Lauderdale Street, 
30x 68, Memphis, Tennessee 

John W. Beard, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco, 325 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California 

Willram A. Shanafelt, Executive Direc 
tor, The Housine Authority of the 
County of King, Fourth and Cherry 
Building, Seattle 4, Washington 

R. Redding Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the County 
of Pulaski, 115 West Second Street, 


Steven son, 


Little Rock, Arkansas 

Kelsey Volner, Manager, Red Hook 
Houses, 62 Mill Street, Brooklyn 31, 
New York 


The Ballot 
The above Committee will propose 
candidates for the following officers 
and Board vacancies: 
President—to serve for one year, De 
cember 1, 1946 to December 1, 1947 
Two Vice-Presidents-at-large—to serve 
for the same period 

Six Board members to serve from De 
cember 1, 1946 to December 1, 1949, 
replacing Messrs. Ernest J. Bohn, 
Edmond B. Butler, Raymond M. 
Foley, Nicola Giulii, Joseph P. Tutts, 
and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow. 

One _ Board 


December 1, 


member to 
1946 to December 1, 

1948, to complete the unexpired term 

of tormer FPHA Commissioner, 

Philip M. Klutznick (see page 155). 
One Board member to serve from De- 

cember 1, 1946 to December 1, 1947, 

to complete unexpired term of Wilson 

Wyatt (current year, position filled 

by Philip Nichols). 

The Committee is required under 
the NAHO constitution to report its 
recommendations to the Association's 
Executive Director by mid-August in 
order that a mail ballot may be pre- 
pared and distributed to the entire 
active membership at least 45 days 
prior to the annual meeting. 

In the interval between the time 
of receipt of this issue of the Journal 
and August 7 all NAHO members 


serve trom 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


PROMOTES CIVIC UNITY 


SIDNEY GREEN 
Management Assistant 
Housing Authority of the City ot 
Los Angeles 


The above words—“Public Housing 


Promotes Civic Unity”’—comprise the 
title of one of the pages in the recent 
annual report of the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Los Angeles. 

The picture at right illustrates one of 
the ways in which a local authority is 
able to contribute to the development 
of better inter-racial understanding in 
its community. The young people 
shown are the officers of the Pan 
American Dance Group of Los An- 
geles. Three of them live in public 
housing developments on the east side 
ot Los Angeles. They are receiving, 
from Frank Sinatra, the annual 
award of the Los Angeles Youth Coun 
cil for having provided the city’s most 
understanding young leadership and 
initiative by dedicating their club pro 
gram to fundamental principles of 
brotherhood, and for setting the city’s 
best youthful example of inter-faith, 
inter-racial group understanding. The 
occasion was the Youth Rally held by 
the Los Angeles Youth Council in 
celebration of Brotherhood Week. 


The Pan-American Dance Group, 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
(Continued from Page 135) 

are urged to offer suggestions to the 
Nominating Committee as to persons 
regarded as qualified to hold the above 
Association offices. Only active mem 
bers are eligible to hold office—that is, 
“any person holding elective, ap- 
pointive, or ex-officio position on a 
public body or membership in a pub 
lic authority or being an officer, staff 
member, employee, or consultant of 
a public board, authority, department, 
or other agency having administrative 
functions related directly to housing.” 

One other constitutional requirement 
that must control the recommendations 
of the Nominating Committee is that 
the Committee “shall endeavor to se 
lect nominees so as to provide reason 
able representation in the membership 
of the Board of Governors of the range 
of housing interests, activities, and ad 
ministrative responsibilities found in 
the active membership of the Associa 
tion, as well as reasonable geographical 
distribution of the membership of the 
Board.” 
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Pictured above are Fred Martinez, President of the Pan-American Dance Group, and 

resident of the Pico Gardens housing development, and other officers of the club. Frank 

Sinatra, well known radio and motion picture star, is presenting the Brotherhood Week 

award to the club for setting “the best example of inter-faith, inter-racial cooperation 
among the youth of Los Angeles during the past year.” 


sponsored by the Los Angeles Youth 
Project, is composed of young people 
of Mexican, Negro, Oriental, and 
Anglo-American descent and includes 
members of the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish faiths. During the last 
two years the group has presented over 
fifty dance programs designed to pro- 
mote inter-cultural understanding in 
Los Angeles. It has also presented a 
musical revue along the same lines. 
Authority’s Contribution 

The Housing Authority of the City 
ot Los Angeles has been only one of 
the agencies, public and private, to 
have participated in the work of build- 
ing effective unity in Los Angeles. It 
does not claim major credit for having 
achieved the progress that has already 
been made. However, experience has 
shown that a local authority is able to 
make a substantial contribution. 

The policy of the Housing Authority 
bars discrimination and_ segregation. 
This has been generally true both in 
tenant selection and in management 
operations. Community activities with- 
in developments have reflected this 
policy. An outstanding example of its 
policy is the existence of a number of 
resident councils composed of various 
racial and national descents. The chair 
man of one council is a Mexican 
American, another a Negro-American. 
Club and recreational activities are gen 
erally composed of members of dit 
ferent groups, reflecting the proportion 


of the occupancy ol these groups. 
Readers ot the Journal ot Housinc 


will recall the story of the “Pied Piper 
of Ramona Gardens” (see June 1945 
issue, page 93) as an example of inter- 
cultural community activity, 

The effect of this policy of the Los 
Angeles Authority has been felt in the 
surrounding community, both by set- 


ting an example of how integration 
can be accomplished and, more di 
rectly, by opening community facili- 
ties to non-residents and giving them 
the experience of sharing in integrated 
activities. 

Conflict Adjusted 

An important example ot participa- 
tion of the Authority in community 
building of civic unity occurred some 
time ago. Conflict arose between some 
youthful members of a racial group 
living in a development and others 
of another group living outside the 
development. Because of the experi 
ence in inter-racial cooperation that the 
resident youths had had on the devel- 
opment, the representatives of social 
agencies and the several housing man 
agers who became active in stopping 
the conflict were easily able to con 
vince the group that they should take 
the lead in settling the dispute before 
it grew worse. The success of this 
activity indicated that some progress 
had been made in achieving a higher 
level of understanding. 

The Los Angeles City Authority's 
policy of non-discrimination and non 
segregation has been reasonably suc 
cesstul. Its experience indicates that 
such policy, inaugurated at the time 
of initial occupancy and followed con 
sistently, does work. Integration of 
varied racial and inter-cultural groups 
living in developments has been ac 
cepted by both the residents and the 
community. 

Again it should be stressed that in 
tegration can not be developed without 
full community participation. In Los 
Angeles the cooperation of community 
centers and the Los Angeles Youth 
Project has been a vital factor in taking 
the first steps toward the development 
of a sound integrated program. 
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What Has Happened fo the Quality 
of the Housing Supply Since 1940? 


LAWRENCE N. BLOOMBERG 


Associate Chief Economist, Federal Public Housing Authority 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion over what the Census figures for 
1945 show with respect to changes in 
the quality of housing since 1940. A 
Census release of May 16, 1946, says: 
“Some improvement has been shown 
between 1940 and 1945 in the average 
condition and facilities of homes in 
the United States. . . . Greatest advance 
was shown in rural areas while urban 
communities showed much less over 
all adjustment.” 

The statement of the Census Bureau 
is correct. It has been attacked only by 
those who do not want to admit how 
much unbelievably bad housing there 
is and whose approach to the housing 
problem consists almost solely of wish- 
ful thinking. 

In analyzing the Census figures, it 
is imperative to consider the data sepa- 
rately for urban and for rural housing. 
National averages, covering both urban 
and rural housing, are completely mis- 
leading because of the entirely differ- 
ent set of forces affecting the two. 


What About Urban Housing? 

What are the facts with respect to 
urban housing? Many studies in urban 
areas have shown a correlation between 
substandard housing and housing re- 
ported by the Census as being in need 
of major repairs or lacking modern 
plumbing facilities. The particular 
items enumerated by the Census do 
not measure the entire volume of sub- 
standard housing, which includes not 
only structures needing major repairs 


or lacking plumbing but also many , 


other units that are substandard by 
virtue of a lack of light and air, over- 
crowding on the land, and bad neigh- 
borhood environment. 

The Census figures show that in 
1945 there were 5.2 million occupied 
urban dwellings needing major re- 
pairs or lacking plumbing facilities, a 
decline of 700 thousand from the 5.9 
million reported in 1940. These figures 
do not take into account the more 
than 300 thousand temporary family 
dwellings built for war workers which, 
although they do not need major re- 
pairs and have plumbing facilities, are 
nonetheless substandard and must be 
removed as rapidly as possible by terms 
of the Lanham Act under which they 
were constructed by the federal gov- 
ernment as a war emergency measure. 
Adjusting the Census figures for tem- 
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porary war housing, the decline in ur 
ban substandard housing, as measured 
by these factors, amounted to only 
6.8 per cent in the six-year period. 

The sharp diffefence between urban 
and rural figures is clearly brought out 
when individual items that indicate 
substandardness are considered sepa 
rately. As to the need tor major re 
pairs alone, figures for the nation as a 
whole, urban and rural, show a decline 
between 1940 and 1945 of 1.9 million 
occupied units needing major repairs, 
a decrease of 30.7 per cent. In urban 
areas the decrease was but 333 thou 
sand, or 14.3 per cent, while in rural 
areas, farm and non-farm, the decrease 
was 1.6 million, or 40.4 per cent. Thus, 
nearly 85 per cent of the decline in this 
item for the nation as a whole was duc 
to an improvement in rural areas. 

The wide discrepancy between ur 
ban and rural figures is notable. The 
larger absolute number of dwellings 
for which structural deficiencies were 
corrected is explained partially by the 
fact that there was greater room for 
improvement in rural areas, which in 
1940 had 3.8 million occupied homes 
requiring major repairs, against 2.2 
million in urban places. Explanation 
of the differences in percentage changes 
in the condition of urban and _ rural 
homes must, however, be made on 
other grounds. 


Why the Rural-Urban Difference? 


During the period covered, both the 
urban and rural population had un 
precedentedly high incomes and _ for 
nearly two and a half of the six years 
elapsing between the two enumera 
tions, there was no limitation on mate 
rials or equipment. Why then did the 
physical condition of occupied rural 
housing improve at a rate nearly three 
times that of housing in urban com- 
munities? Taking into account the fact 
that during the war priorities were 
somewhat easier to obtain for the im 
provement of rural housing, the pri 
mary explanation must lie in the dif 
ference in the extent to which urban 
and rural housing warranted additional 
investment. 

Most of the urban housing in bad 
condition is located in run-down de- 
teriorated neighborhoods. There is lit 
tle or no incentive for an owner or a 
landlord to put more money into struc 
tures when the negative influence of 


the environment more than offsets the 
physical improvement of the dwellings. 
Furthermore, with the great demand 
tor urban housing, it was not neces 
sary to make repairs in order to rent 
or sell structures. The difference in 
housing pressure 1s indicated by the 
fact that between 1940 and 1946, occu 
pied urban housing increased by 3.2 
million units, or 15.3 per cent; rural 
nontarm increased 382 thousand units, 
or 5.3 per cent; and occupied rural 
farm housing declined by 788 thou 
sand units, a decrease of 11.1 per cent; 
rural housing, farm and non-farm to 
gether, showed a 406 thousand unit 
decline in occupancy, or a drop of 2.8 
per cent. 

Improvement of rural housing de 
pends primarily on the condition of the 
farm economy. The farm house, for 
example, is really part of the capital 
plant of the farm itself. During periods 
of high farm income the house is im 
proved to yield greater comfort and 
livability, which contribute to greater 
productivity of its occupants. High 
farm income, in addition, puts the mar 
ginal farm farther down the scale; it 
becomes economic to operate farms 
which at other times are not worked. 
Greatly increased productivity of farms, 
primarily through mechanization, has 
tended, however, to decrease the num- 
ber of farm units required to feed our 
population. Between 1940 and 1945 
there was record-breaking production 
of farm products of all types and yet 
there were 788 thousand less occupied 
farm dwellings. 

What About Plumbing Facilities? 

The other important items of sub 
standardness measured by the Census 
are deficiencies in modern plumbing 
facilities. Occupied units lacking bath 
ing equipment for the exclusive use 
of the family declined by 2.1 million; 
this is made up of a decrease of 267 
thousand units in urban places, or 5.8 
per cent, and 1.8 million in rural areas, 
a decline of 17.2 per cent. 

Occupied units lacking private flush 
toilets declined by 299 thousand, or 
8.6 per cent, in urban places against 
a decline in rural areas of 1.9 million 
units, or 18.2 per cent. 

There was a decline in urban places 
of 79 thousand occupied dwellings 
lacking running water, a decrease of 
5.9 per cent. In rural areas the decline 
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Country's First Cooperative Redevelopment Project Starts — 
East River Cooperative Apartments, New York City 


A serious attempt to replace a sec- 
tion of one of New York’s substandard 
areas with attractive apartments set 
in an open, replanned community is 
being undertaken by a redevelopment 
company chartered late in 1945 under 
the Redevelopment Companies Law 
of the State of New York. East River 
Apartments, Inc., and the cooperative 
housing technique that is being em- 
ployed in the redevelopment repre- 
sent the combined efforts of the City 
of New York, a life insurance com- 
pany, and a “Board of Sponsors” rep- 
resenting the prospective applicants for 
the apartments. 

East River Cooperative Apartments 
is being modeled along the lines of the 
Amalgamated Housing Corporation 
and Amalgamated Dwellings, Inc. 
These two cooperative housing de- 
velopments, which have been in suc 
cessful operation for eighteen and 
fifteen years respectively, have demon- 
strated the value and possibilities of 
genuine cooperative housing. The 
“sponsors” of the East River Coopera- 
tive Apartments are directors of the 
Amalgamated developments—men and 
women who have contributed in large 
measure to the fine and sound reputa- 
tion established by these earlier cooper- 
ative housing societies. The two earlier 
developments were sponsored by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union for its members. 

East River Cooperative Apartments 
will be located on the Lower East 


A. E. KAZAN 


Side of Manhattan in one of the old 
est and most neglected parts of the 
city. For several decades there had 
been virtually no new construction in 


this area. Amalgamated Dwellings, 
serving 237 families, and Vladeck 
Houses (a public housing develop- 


ment much larger than the Dwellings) 
have started the reconstruction of the 
area—the area known as Corlears 
Hook. Profit-seeking private enterprise, 
whether limited-dividend or otherwise, 
has found it impossible to rebuild 
this area with any prospect of financial 
gain. 
16 Blocks to be Redeveloped 

The cooperative plan calls for the 
eventual redevelopment of sixteen city 
blocks. In view of the necessity, under 
the cooperative approach, of finding 
most of the tenant-cooperators in ad- 
vance of construction and financing, 
the initial development is restricted to 
about one-half of the total area. The 
initial site is approximately 7.9 acres. 

East River Cooperative Apartments 
will furnish 796 apartments, with a 
total of 3,046 rooms arranged in three 
similar twelve-story buildings. Ground 
coverage is limited to 21.9 per cent 
of the net area. The plan provides 
excellent light and ventilation for all 
apartments, three-, four-, and _five- 
room apartments having two or more 
exposures, Apartments range in size 


QUALITY OF HOUSING SUPPLY (Continued from Page 137) 


was 2.2 million units, or 24.5 per cent. 


Conclusions from the 1945 Census 
data are clear. As measured by the 
particular data enumerated by the cen- 
sus, there has been some overall im- 
provement in housing since 1940, even 
taking into account the temporary war 
housing built by the government. Ma- 
jor advance was shown in rural areas, 
while much less improvement was re- 
corded in urban places. The differ- 
ence between changes in urban and in 
rural housing is due to the completely 
different’ motivation underlying the 
two. Even with the improvement re- 
corded, there remained in 1945 an 
enormous volume of substandard hous 
ing on the basis of the Census figures 
alone: 5.2 million occupied urban hous 
ing units needing major repairs or lack 
ing adequate plumbing facilities; 300 
thousand temporary war housing units 
which are substandard and must be 
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replaced; 2.4 million occupied rural 
dwellings in need of major repairs. 
Ot the 11.5 million rural dwellings not 
needing major repairs many are un- 
doubtedly substandard; the number is 
uncertain on the basis of current 
standards for rural housing, but 4.9 
million units lack running water and 
an additional 1.7 million lack adequate 
toilet or bathing facilities. 

Although this fact was not enumer- 
ated by the Census, the number of 
lamilies living under substandard hous 
ing conditions is undoubtedly greatly 
in excess of the number of occupied 
substandard dwellings because of the 
doubling up which occurred during the 
war in housing of all types and con- 
ditions. Accordingly, the number of 
occupied substandard dwellings does 
not measure the housing need if every 
family is to have a decent home of its 
own. 


from two to five rooms, with two 
baths being furnished in the five-room 
suites. Living rooms will be 12’ x 18’, 
or equivalent area, the bedrooms ap 
proximately 11’ x 15’, and the kitchen 
and dining alcoves about 8 x 15’. 
All apartments are arranged with the 
rooms opening off the foyer, with no 
“walk-through” rooms. 


Method of Financing 


The estimated cost of the project is 
about $7 million. Of this amount, 
a life insurance company has agreed 
to furnish up to $5,600,000. 
In case the equity raised by the 
tenants’ subscriptions at the rate 
of $500 per room exceeds 20 per cent 
of the total cost of the land and 
buildings, the mortgage indebtedness 
will be reduced correspondingly. The 
New York State Redevelopment Com- 
panies Law limits the mortgage to 
not more than 80 per cent of the 
total cost. Prior to the acquisition 
of the site, the sponsors must have 
subscriptions to shares or debentures 
in the amount of at least $1 million. 
The city is to receive payment for 
land at the assessed value, plus a 
small percentage to cover the cost 
of condemnation. 

The contract drawn on behalf ot 
the East River Cooperative Apart- 
ments and the City of New York pro- 
vides that the average rental can not 
exceed $15 per room per month. The 
city agrees that it will assess taxes 
only on the basis of the assessed 
value at the time the property is taken 
over for a twenty-five year period, In 
other words, the new buildings will 
not be taxed during that period. This 
assistance will help offset the relatively 
high cost of land for this type of 
housing—$4.73 per square foot in this 
particular development. 

Organization 

The method of organization of this 
new development is very interesting. 
As in the case of the Amalgamated 
projects, East River Cooperative Apart 
ments will be owned by and operated 
for the mutual benefit of the tenant 
cooperators. The sponsors believe that 
the cooperative method of supplying 
housing for this moderate- or middle 
income group is a highly constructive 
approach, suitable for widespread use. 
They feel that the cooperative tech 
nique implements and arouses the 
desire of* the individual tenants to 
obtain good housing at moderate costs. 
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The cooperative ownership involved, 
in addition to making the housing 
possible, creates much of the pride 
and psychological satisfaction usually 
attributed to individual ownership. 
Stemming from this concern for their 
own property, the tenants of coopera- 
tive housing groups take good care of 
their apartments and insist on proper 
maintenance of the buildings and 
grounds. 

Each family desiring to live in the 
new buildings subscribes to an invest- 
ment of $500 in shares or debentures 
for each room of the apartment for 
which he makes application. This is 
payable in four installments amount- 
ing to 20 per cent, 30 per cent, 30 
per cent, and 20 per cent of the total 
subscription, all installments payable 
prior to occupancy. This stock is not 
offered for sale to any family or in- 
dividual who does not intend to live 
in the development. No interest pay- 
ment is made on the investment, but 
the families will receive the earnings 
of the association as a rent refund, 
in proportion to the rent paid. Shares 
are fixed par value and are redeem- 
able by the association at face value 
when a member desires to withdraw. 


Board of Directors 


As soon as the project is completed, 
the tenant-stockholders will elect a 
permanent board of directors to 
operate their development. Until then, 
the sponsors will be in charge of the 
affairs of the corporation. As in the 
case of the Amalgamated Housing 
Corporation, the board of directors 
will elect its officers and will appoint 
a manager for the project, to be re- 
sponsible to the board. At the end 
of each year a detailed fiscal report 
will be prepared by accountants 
selected by the board and this report 


will be furnished to each of the mem- , 


ber-cooperators. Meetings of the mem- 
bership will be held from time to time 
to take up matters of common con-- 
cern to the members, to discuss im- 
provements, the financial report, etc. 
A “house committee” may be estab- 
lished, as in the Amalgamated develop- 
ments, to make decisions on matters of 
concern to the membership. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations may guide 
the board of directors in their decisions. 
The board of directors, after setting 
up the necessary reserves, will author- 
ize the payment of a rent rebate or 
refund out of such earnings as the 
corporation collects. 

It may not always be possible for 
the applicant to raise the $500 per 
room investment. In the case of the 
previous developments, which required 
this same investment, prospective 
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members in the Amalgamated Hous- 
ing Corporation, for example, who 
could not make the $500 payment per 
room, were enabled to borrow up to 
50 per cent of their investment, using 
as security for their loan their shares 
and the underwriting of the Amalga 
mated Clothing Workers’ Union, In 
the case of Amalgamated Dwellings, 
former Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
and Aaron Rabinowitz supplied the 
necessary assistance. In this latter case, 
they pledged funds with one of the 
banks and authorized the institution 
to extend loans to prospective mem 
bers of the Amalgamated Dwellings 
up to 70 per cent of the required $500 
per room. These loans have been fully 
repaid without loss to the guarantors. 
To what extent assistance will be 
needed, and from what source funds 
will be forthcoming, is not yet de 
termined in the case of East 
Cooperative Apartments. It seems 
likely that the need for such loans 
will be far less than on the previous 
developments. 


River 


Who Will Live in the Development? 


Who are the people applying for 
these apartments? Does this approach 
meet a widespread need? Will fam 
ilies help get the new housing they 
need built? To the surprise of some 
of the sponsors, approximately 
cent of the applicants are coming 
from the immediate vicinity of the 
proposed development. By and large, 
the families have been in their pres 
ent obsolete accommodations for many 
years, without prospect of obtaining 
housing. Many other families 
are younger couples seeking new hous 
ing accommodations, which are now 
virtually unavailable in New York City. 
The applicants represent a variety of 
types of employment 


70 per 


good 


Wage earners, 
salaried people, small businessmen or 
shop-keepers wanting to reside in the 
vicinity, state and municipal employees, 
and professional men. Their median 
income is in the vicinity of $60 per 
week, their present payment for rent 
$40 per month, and their prospective 
rental in the new development about 
$50, 

These members are willing and 
anxious to lend a hand toward getting 
good housing at a moderate cost. 
More than 350 families have backed 
up their applications with the first 
payments on their investment in the 
form of cash deposits or payments 
even though ground has not yet been 
broken _ tor Together 
with their fellow-members, these fam 
ilies are ready to own and operate 
this group of buildings for their mu- 
tual benefit. 


construction! 


International Housing- 
Planning Congress 
Convenes For First 
Time in 7 Years 


The Provisional Committee of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, as announced in 
the last issue of the Journal of Hows 
inc, will have its first postwar Inter 
national Congress and Exhibition at 
Hastings, Sussex, England, from Octo 
ber 7 to October 12, 1946. Those per 
sons desiring to attend the Congress 
can obtain further details and registra 
tion forms on application to the Con 
gress Officer, 13, Suffolk Street, Lon 
don, S.W. 1. 

The subjects of the conference will 
be: (1) standards, sizes, and types for 
housing redevelopment of the centers 
otf towns, and (2) decentralization. 
Tours are being arranged for the dele 
ates trom October 14 to 19 through 
housing and town planning develop 
ments in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

As previously reported, the Amer 
ican participants expecting to attend 
are Walter Blucher and Coleman 
Woodbury, who are officers of the 
Provisional Committee, and Major 
George Reed, who is housing attaché 
in the American Embassy at London, 
and Mr, Charles F. Palmer of Atlanta, 


Ceorgia, 


History of Federation 

International 
Housing and Town 
Planning was located in Brussels, where 
it Operated a joint secretariat with the 
International Institute of 
tive Sciences and the _ International 
Union of Local Authorities. During 
the war, the Germans took the head 
quarters of the bodily 
and moved Germany, in 


Sefore the war, the 
Federation for 


Administra 


Federation 
them to 
Frau Paula Schater, who 
had been a member of the secre 
tariat. Mrs. Schafer has since been 


cluding 


heard trom by the American members 
of the Provisional Committee and has 
reported that the Federation's collection 
of records, documents, and books is 
intact in the town of Gaildorf near 
Stuttgart, Germany. It is understood 
that she is planning to leave the head 
quarters there shortly to become asso 
ciated with a German planning and 
housing group and that she will turn 
over the headquarters to the American 
military authorities until such time as 
arrangements can be made for return 
ing them to Brussels. 

In the meantime a Provisional Com 
mittee has been acting in London and 
it is this Committee that has planned 
the forthcoming Congress. Mr. George 
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L. Pepler of the British Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning has been 
chairman of the Provisional Committee 
of the Federation since the outbreak 
of the war and since the capture of 
the headquarters by the Germans. In 
addition to the scheduled business, the 
American delegates to the London con 
ference will explore with their col 
leagues from other countries the pros 
pects ol returning the center to Brus 
sels and of reviving the secretariat 
there in cooperation with the two 
other associations. Steps have also been 
taken to see what assistance can be 
given to the secretariat by the United 
Nations through the instrumentality 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
and the Economic and Social Council. 
HERBERT EMMERICH 

25 June 1946 


NAHO PRESIDENT’S 
TRIBUTE TO KLUTZNICK 


(Continued from Page 133) 


which temporary housing has _ been 
going into cities and towns and college 
communities at a rapid pace. The 
program was initiated against Phil’s 
best judgment and imposed a stagger 
ing burden on FPHA at a time when 
its war and reconversion job was more 
than enough for it. He gave the pro- 
gram_ the incisive, aggressive 
leadership that he accorded the war 
and low-rent program and, even under 
the added burden, continued his active 
support of an expanded public low 
rent program. 

At the same time, he has been devel 
oping an administrative theory with 
reference to this latter program—the 
permanent, low-rent program — that 
will be a valuable legacy to his suc 
cessor. He doesn’t talk much about 
this theory—in fact, may not even 
admit that he has been developing it. 
But I feel that he could establish no 
better policy for the low-rent program 


same 


and that he could assure its growth 
and strength in no better way than to 
gain the acceptance of both federal 
and local officials for his theory. 

Phil believes that the federal govern 
ment, as the subsidizing agency tor the 
low-rent program, should regard its 
function as that of establishing high 
administrative principles on the part 
of the local housing authorities. He 
believes it should be the purpose of 
FPHA to so assist local authorities in 
standardizing their functions and estab- 
lishing uniform procedures and_poli- 
cies that not only will their operations 
become more simplified and economi- 
cal, but also the national character- 
istics of the program will become more 
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Land Planning Conference Considers 
Problems of Emergency Housing 


Nearly fifty housers, planners, and 
local and federal officials met in Chi- 
cago on May 23 to 25 for a three- 
day working conference on land plan 
ning and community protection in the 
housing program. Spon 
sored by the Public Administration 
Clearing House (NAHO’s neighbor 
and landlord at 1313 East 60th Street), 
the meeting had for its keynote the 
dificult and important problem of 
“how to expedite the land 
of the emergency housing program 
and, at the same time, safeguard the 
communities by reasonable planning 
standards, community facilities, and 
protection.” 

Expediting land acquisition and as 


emergency 


aspec ts 


suring protection of new communities 
against blight were the specific ques 
tions covered at the first day’s session. 
Under these headings were discussed 
such topics as methods for the dis- 
covery of vacant areas for large-scale 
projects, and for redevelopment; ad- 
ministrative and legislative action 
needed for those purposes; methods 
of imposing and accelerating reason 
able planning and zoning regulations. 

On the second day, the conferees 


considered standards for public im 


easily demonstrable and more accessible 
for public understanding; hence, too, 
the administration of the national pro 
gram will become more simple, more 
economical. In championing this view, 
he does not betray any ol his loyalty 
to local autonomy. He is, in effect, 
saying that this is the kind of role 
that the FPHA must play, if local 
communities are to develop intelligent, 
vigorous leadership and if the FPHA 
local housing authorities combination 
is to really do a job in clearing slums 
and providing decent housing for low 
income families. 

But perhaps I have departed 
from my main point. What I have 
wanted to put into this statement about 
Phil’s contribution to housing is the 
feeling that I think is shared by all 
the NAHO members in the country: 
a feeling of deep friendship and respect 
for him; a sense of great loss that he 
is no longer to work with us as the 
Commissioner of FPHA. And our 
awareness of this ioss should constitute 
not only a tribute to him but also a 
warning that we can fill the gap that 
he leaves only through redoubled ef 
forts by all hands. 


Frank Wenrich, President of NAHO 


provements and the provision of com 
munity facilities and services in new 
sections. At the final session, methods 
for financing such improvements and 
facilities, and the extent to which 


municipalities will require state or 


federal aid in this program, were 
covered. 

Herbert Emmerich, Director of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
served as chairman of the conference. 
Other participants included the fol 
lowing: 

The Participants 

Federal agencies—John Bloom, FHA; Frank 
W. Herring, NHA; Ewing L. Jones, FHA; 
Philip M. Klutznick, FPHA; H. D. Creager, 
NHA;: Lyman S. Moore, NHA; A. D. Morrell, 
FWA; Gunnar Mykland, NHA; Paul Opper 
man, FWA; Hugh Urban, NHA; Gordon Van 
Schaack, FHA; Warren J. Vinton, FPHA 

State and local agencies—Samucel S. Baxter, 
Philadelphia; J. Franklin Bonner, Monroe 
County, New York; Herman C. Crow, St 
Joseph, Michigan: Edwin Edelstein, Chicago; 
Frank Ellicott, Chicago: John T. Howard, 
Cleveland; Otto K Jensen, Indianapolis; 
Walter J. Mattison, Milwaukee; Temple Me 
Fayden, Illinois; Elizabeth Wood, Chicago. 

“1313” agencies—Hugh R. Pomeroy, Raymond 
E. Nelson, and Dorothy Gazzolo, NAHO; 
Walter H. Blucher, Edward Moore, and 
Barbara Terrett, planning officials; Don K. 
Price, Public Administration Clearing House; 
Charles F. Cenlon, tax administrators; John 
Corcoran and H. G. Pope, Public Adminis 
tration Service; Hubert R. Gallagher, stat 
governments; Norman Hebden and William D 
Mellvaine, Jr., public works; Earl D. Mallery 
and Roy Owsley, municipal officials; Albert 
W. Noonan, assessing officers; Minor Phillipps, 


municipal finance officers; Clarence E. Ridley, 
city managers 
Other unofficial agencies—George Butler, 


National Recreation Association; Harry | 
Jordan, American Water Works Association; 
Charles S. Rhyne, National Institute of Mu 
nicipal Law Officers 

Universities—Charles E. Merriam and Louts 
Wirth, Chicago 


While there was no tormal action 
taken at the meeting, the following 
is a statement of conclusions as in 
terpreted by Chairman Emmerich. 


I. For the Immediate Emergency 


1. That the emergency should not 
be permitted to break down the stand 
ards of subdivision development exist 
ing in each locality betore the war 
(e.g., with respect to sewerage), even 
though it will not be immediately pos 
sible to insist on the adoption of more 
adequate standards. 

2. That any necessary changes in 
zoning and planning be made not by 
state legislation granting exemption to 
special groups but by the normal pro 
cedure of action by local authorities. 

3. That each local government re- 


(Continued on Page 144, Column 2) 
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TENANTS CAN ... AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


Residents of Tonomy Hill and adjoining Parkholm, 
permanent war housing developments of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Newport, Rhode Island, met 
three days a week during the war to can food at the 
Tonomy Hill community building. The building was 
operated as a canning center for an eight-week period 
during 1944 under the sponsorship of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Some of the food was raised in victory 
gardens at Tonomy Hill, but the majority was purchased 
from nearby markets and farms. Every eighth can of 
food thus produced was donated to a food bank and dis- 
tributed to needy persons by the Authority's Secretary, 
William J. Donovan; eighty cans were given to a chil- 
dren's home in Newport, and another eighty to a nurs- 
ery school. 





NAHO PUGET SOUND CHAPTER MEETING 





SCHENECTADY SLUM BECOMES PARK-LIKE HOMESITE 


Steep wooded slopes give Schenectady’s Lincoln Heights a 
unique, park-like character and separate the development from 
the surrounding commercial area. Built for war workers by the 
Municipal Housing Authority of the City of Schenectady, with 
state aid, the Heights is scheduled to be turned over entirely to 
low-income families as soon as possible. 

Before the Heights was built, the Authority states, heavy 
storms used to wash a good part of the hillside into the street 
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‘ 


below, “in spite of a Rube Goldberg retaining wall built from 
assorted hot water tanks, bed springs, auto bodies and scrap 
lumber. Some students of civic dilemmas felt the borricade was 
so unsightly that it would be best to remove it and let nature 
deposit all of Veeder Avenue on top of Millard and Broadway. 
The city had to haul away up to 15 truckloads of silt after every 
hard storm. That expense, along with the Goldberg wall, was 
eliminated when the Housing Authority built neat concrete crib- 
work and undertook to landscape the entire slope.” 
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S. 1592 HEARINGS START IN HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


On the morning of June 28, hearings 
on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft General 
Housing Bill at last got under way 
in the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency—more than two months 
after the Senate had voted quick and 
virtually unqualified approval of it 
(see May Journal, page 91). In that 
two-month period, those opposed to 
the public housing provisions of the 
bill were active in their efforts to 
forestall hearings during the present 
Congressional session. The crowded 
schedule of the House was the prin- 
cipal argument used against scheduling 
the hearings — particularly on the 
grounds that it was important to allow 
ample time for consideration of the 
extension of OPA and of the British 
loan bill, both of which matters were 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, 

However, with the reporting out 
of Committee on June 14 of the British 
loan bill and with the knowledge 
that the OPA matter would also be 
out of Committee by the end of the 
month, supporters of the General 
Housing Bill renewed their efforts to 
have a date set for the hearings to 
begin. There was some reluctance on 
the part of the Committee’s Chair 
man, Brent Spence of Kentucky, to 
do so in view of the announced in- 
tention of two Committee members 
(Wolcott and Crawford, both of 
Michigan) to prolong the hearings by 
whatever means possible in order to 
keep the bill from going to the floor 
before the Congress adjourned—prob- 
ably by mid-July. The feeling was that 
if the bill reached the floor, it would 
pass. 

In spite of his misgivings, however, 
Mr. Spence on June 26 finally set 
the June 28 date for the hearings and 
announced that initial testimony would 
be heard from Senators Wagner and 
Taft. In subsequent sessions Housing 
Expediter Wyatt and FHA Commis- 
sioner Foley testified. However, the 
delaying tactics that Chairman Spence 
anticipated the opposition might in- 
troduce actually were initiated at the 
June 28 hearings and were continuing 
as the Journal went to press. 

The principal device used to pro- 
long the hearings has been the invok- 
ing of a point of order obsoleted in 
actual practice during the past several 
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decades: the impropriety of the hold- 
ing of committee hearings while the 
House is in session. Congressman How- 
ard H. Buffett of Nebraska raised the 
point of order in the middle of Senator 
Taft’s testimony on June 28. Notwith- 
standing the objections of many of the 
Committee members and despite the re- 
quest of Chairman Spence that the point 
of order be withdrawn, Mr. Buffett per- 
sisted in his demand that the rule 
be enforced. The hearings since the 
28th have, therefore, been regularly 
closed when the House goes into ses- 
sion, thereby cutting testimony off 
midway in its course and reducing 
the number of witnesses that the Com- 
mittee can hear on any one day. An- 
other delaying device being used is 
to raise a lack of quorum as a point 
of order. This technique, however, has 
not so far proved effective since Com- 
mittee attendance has been unusually 
good. 

How many witnesses the Commit 
tee will hear—hence how long the 
hearings will continue — was _ not 
known as of July 10. At that time, 
Chairman Spence was considering the 
appointment of a subcommittee to con- 
tinue the hearings, on the basis that 
a subcommitte would not be subject 
to many of the restrictive points of or- 
der that can be raised during a meeting 
of the full Committee. 


PERMANENT NHA REJECTED 

In rejecting President Truman’s 
three government reorganization plans 
as submitted on May 16, the House 
on June 28 turned down the proposed 


consolidation of all federal housing 
agencies in a permanent National 


Housing Agency, which was part of 
reorganization plan No. | (see June 
Journal, page 112). However, unless 
the Senate took similar action by 
July 15 (the expiration date for the 
60-day waiting period required by 
law), the reorganization could still take 
effect. The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on June 27 completed hearings on 
resolutions to disapprove the plans and 
on July 8 rejected the resolutions. How- 
ever, at the last minute, on July 15, 
the full Senate singled out plan No. | 
for rejection. 


LANHAM ACT AMENDED 

The House on July 2 passed Repre- 
sentative Lanham’s amendment to Title 
V, permitting FPHA to reimburse 
states and localities for expenses in- 


curred betore December 31, 1945 in 
relocating demountable housing for 
temporary use by veterans and their 
families. Under the Mead resolution 
approved on that date, local govern 
ments can be reimbursed only for 
expenses incurred in moving temporary 
housing under the Title V_ program. 
Reason for the distinction is that de 
mountables, as permanent dwellings, 
are supposed to have a resale value 
that the temporaries do not have. 

The issue came up early last month 
when Mayor Kelly of Chicago an- 
nounced the stoppage ot work on 
Title V housing in the city because 
of the lack of local funds for site 
preparation. Last fall, the city had ad- 
vanced $2 million to the Chicago 
Housing Authority to pay for bringing 
in 500 demountable houses. If the city 
could be reimbursed in that amount, 
the Mayor said, work on the current 
program could continue. The Mayor 
presented his case betore Representa 
tive Lanham’s Building and Grounds 
Committee on June 13 to obtain an 
interpretation of what constitutes 
temporary and emergency housing 
under Title V. The Lanham amend- 
ment was a direct outcome of the 
Committee hearing. A companion bill, 
introduced into the Senate by Sena- 
tor Mead, has been referred to the 
Education and Labor Committee. 
“671” SUBSIDIES BEFORE JOINT 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

Use of FPHA funds to subsidize 
“671° war housing developments con 
verted to low-rent occupancy is one of 
the controversial issues that will have 
to ke decided by the joint conference 
committee considering the Government 
Corporations Appropriation Bill. As 
the bill was passed by the House on 
June 13, it contained a proviso express- 
ly prohibiting payment of subsidies to 
“671” housing (and thus preventing 
conversion of those developments to 
low-rent occupancy, as required by 
law). A subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committe, to which the 
bill was then referred, amended the 
bill to permit subsidy payment; but 
the full Committee reverted to the 
House language when it reported the 
bill to the Senate floor. Thereupon, the 
Senate struck the proviso from the bill, 
on a motion of Senator McKellar, who 
explained that this action was to en- 
able the conferees to consider the ques- 
tion and was not to be interpreted as 
a vote on the merits of the proviso. If 
the conference committee should ap- 
prove the subsidies, the bill will have 
to be returned to the House for an- 
other vote. 

This appropriation for FPHA is the 


first one to have been acted on since 
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FPHA was classified as a government 
corporation under a bill enacted in 
December 1945 (see April Journal, 
page 70). Formerly its appropriations 
were acted on in the House by the Sub- 
committe on Independent Offices of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The 
House subcommitte now assigned to 
the task—a subcommitte on corporation 
expenditures—is said to be somewhat 
unfriendly to the public housing pro- 
gram; also not yet fully acquainted 
with the technicalities of the subsidy 
provisions. However, the hope was, as 
the Journal went to press, that the 
conference Committee would recognize 
the federal government's obligation to 
meet its subsidy commitments and 
would take the necessary action to as- 
sure their payment. 


FHA TO CONTINUE TO INSURE 
MORTGAGES ON EXISTING HOUSES 
Because FHA’s authority to insure 
mortgage loans on existing properties 
would have expired on June 30, Con- 
gress late last month rushed through 
Senator Wagner's bill to remove the 
time limit. Another provision of the 
bill eliminated the limitation that the 
amount of mortgages that FHA may 
insure on existing houses may not ex- 
ceed 35 per cent of the total amount 
of FHA insured mortgages. President 
Truman signed the bill on July 1. 


WYATT PROGRAM MOVES AHEAD 

Premium payments—Increased _pro- 
duction of structural clay products 
and plywood will be encouraged by 
Premium Payments Regulations No. | 
and No. 2, respectively, issued on 
June 19 and 20. Regulation No. 1, 
effective June 1 for one year, sets up 
a system of premium payments to 
manufacturers of common and _ face 
brick, structural clay tile, and struc- 
tural facing tile. Purpose is to offset 
some of the unusual costs involved 
in reopening plants now closed and 
in stepping up production in plants 
not operating at top capacity. Regula- 
tion No. 2, effective from June 1 
through March 31, 1947, provides in- 
centive payments to suppliers of peeler 
logs, needed in the manufacture of 
softwood plywood. 

Salvaged Army materials for vet- 
erans’ housing—Under a new program 
jointly announced by NHA and the 
War Assets Administration on June 
23, salvaged lumber and critical build- 
ing materials from surplus Army in- 
stallations will be channeled into the 
veterans housing program. Continu- 
ing the existing surplus property 
order, complete buildings will be made 
available first to FPHA for use under 
Title V. The balance will then be 


made available to other priority prefer- 
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A Challenge by... 








HOWARD MYERS 


Publisher of "Architectural Forum" 
Architectural Advisory Committee 


and Chairman, FPHA 


Public Housing in the United States recently completed its first decade. 
Three of its first ten years were interrupted by war. That we are still 
experimenting to find good solutions to some of the problems newly pre 
sented is not surprising. It would be inexcusable, however, as we approach 
a postwar program, if we failed critically to review and study our past 
performance. 

Because public housing is still so new and our need so great, many 
architects and others who have never worked in this field soon will be 
called upon to do so. To guide these newcomers and, no less, their more 
experienced colleagues, a series of project evaluation studies has been initi 
ated by Commissioner «Klutznick. 

Without overstatement, these critiques can and should influence the 
new direction which private as well as public projects take. Standards 
established at the opening of a building cycle persist throughout the cycle. 


What Standards? 


What standards shall we apply? Certainly the public agencies con- 
cerned, as well as the members of this Committee, reject a pedestrian 
program of petty improvements. Disregard of the practical considerations 
of daily living surely can ruin any housing scheme. But by now we should 
have reached a point of housing maturity where solving the nasty business 
of garbage disposal can be met promptly and effectively, leaving us free 
to concentrate on the creation of a spirited community asset. Even the 
most sympathetic observer of the past program will concede that too often 
projects lack any sense of human scale or aspiration. At their worst, they 
seem as depressing and lifeless as concentration camps, almost as though 
the families have been “committed” to live in them. Trading a feeling of 
individual being for a firesafe building and a private bath may not always 
impress the “beneficiaries” as a good exchange. 


An Example and a Challenge 


Hardly less important is the reaction of the neighborhood and the entire 
community to a project. The fear is sometimes expressed that slum families 
will be too well housed, that the projects will be too attractive. What a 
strange proposal that we should approach our much publicized brave, new 
world with anything less than our best at every level of society. If by 
some miracle of genius and arithmetic public housing should achieve such 
a standard, then by all means let it stand as an example and challenge 
to its detractors who, in that happy circumstance will be few and un- 
important. 

To suggest that it lies within the scope of architecture alone to bring 
contentment and hope to those it houses would be fantasy. But the de- 
signer must provide an environment which permits and encourages the 
good life. Anything less is to see building merely as brick and mortar, 
rather than as an amenity for human beings. 


Mr. Myers circulated the above statement to the members of 
the FPHA Architectural Advisory Committee in connection with 
the review of low-rent housing developments which the Committee 
initiated during the summer of 1945. The first of these studies are 
now soon to be released. 





groups—other federal agencies, 
and local governments, and non 





made available first to FPHA for vet- 
erans’ housing and then to any holder 


profit institutions—but the new pro 
cedure reduces from 90 to 10 days the 
period in which such groups may ex 
ercise their priority rights. All remain- 
ing structures will be dismantled and 
salvaged, the salvaged materials to be 


of HH priorities. The salvage pro 
gram will be under the direct super- 
vision of the Corps of Engineers. 
Fifteen dismantling jobs are expected 
to be well under way by August 1, 
another 15 by September 1, and 20 
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more by October 1. They will be 
selected from different parts of the 
country. 

Non-housing construction sharply cut 
—In line with the CPA order of May 
29 (see June Journal, page 112), 
authorizations for non-residential build- 
ing activities during June were re- 
duced well below two-thirds (by dol- 
lar volume) of May approvals. The 
daily average of authorizations from 
May 31 to June 13 was some $9 
million, as compared to $27 million 
in the base period May 10 to 23. The 
authorization-materials situation will be 
reviewed toward the end of this month, 
according to CPA Administrator 
Small, to see when it will be possible 
to relax the two-thirds order. 

More than 500,000 inquiries and ap- 
plications for non-housing construction 
were handled by CPA during the first 
11 weeks of operation of the construc- 
tion control order—from March 28 
through the end of June. Of these, 
some 450,000 requests were turned 
down before they reached the formal 
application stage, by persuading the 
applicants that the projects could be 
deferred. Of the nearly 50,000 remain- 
ing projects for which applications 
were filed, some 31,000 were approved 
and 15,000 denied. 

Super-priority proposed for Title V 
housing—A super-HH preference rat- 
ing to enable FPHA to complete con- 
version of 200,000 units of re-used 
temporary housing for veterans is now 
under consideration by CPA officials. 
Scarcity of certain plumbing and heat- 
ing fixtures is seriously delaying the 
Title V program, FPHA reports, and 
because the time is short (units for 
universities are scheduled to be com- 
pleted by September 30, and the re- 
mainder by the end of the year), some 
form of special assistance is needed. 
Requesting this aid late last month, 
the then FPHA Commissioner, Mr. 
Klutznick, pointed out that “through 
this program we can provide nine or 
ten temporary dwelling units with the 
amount of material normally required 
for one new dwelling unit.” 

SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 
EXTENDED 

President Truman on June 29 
signed the bill to extend various pro- 
visions of the Second War Powers Act. 
Title III of the Act, continuing the 
power to allocate building materials, is 
extended through June 1947. (This 
same power, however, is extended 
through December 1947 in the Patman 
Act, approved in May.) Other powers 
in the law are extended only through 
March 31. A Senate amendment spe- 
cified the Act could not be construed 
to authorize price or rent controls. 
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LAND CONFERENCE— 
(Continued from Page 140) 
quire the developer of a subdivision to 
install the necessary improvements, and 
to reserve an appropriate area for such 
public uses as recreation and educa- 
tion; or if such a policy is undesirable 
in view of local tradition or the char- 
acteristics of the area, that it take 
timely action to provide such improve- 

ments and reserve such areas iself. 

4. That each local government seek 
to encourage construction in 
within its limits already provided with 
utilities and services, in preference to 
undeveloped areas. 

5. That land taken over for tax de- 
linquency be sold with the condition 
that the deed be transferred only on 
the completion of building, in order 
to discourage land speculation. 

6. That, without waiting for an 

elaborate national research program, 
each locality be encouraged to develop 
by appropriate local surveys the data 
necessary to determine the location of 
available sites for emergency housing, 
and the adequacy of their facilities and 
services. 
7. That in states where such action 
has not already been taken, the state 
planning board (or other state agency) 
hold a meeting of state and municipal 
authorities and others concerned with 
the planning and control of new devel- 
opments in order to work out a com- 
mon approach to the problem. 

8. That state planning boards fur- 
nish a greater number of consultants 
to local governments to help them with 
current problems. 

9. That local public works and plan 
ning agencies meet with private build- 
ers to make arrangements for subdi- 
vision and public improvement activity. 

10. That municipal governments 
provide their local emergency housing 
committees with adequate staff assist- 
ance and tie their program in closely 
with the work of the regular municipal 
departments concerned. 

11. That the National Housing 
Agency and national organizations of 
public officials and of interested special- 
ists do their utmost to impress on local 
governments the dangers of unplanned 
development, and to encourage the 
steps noted above. 

II. For the Long Range Program 

1. That the provision of housing at 
moderate cost in newly developed and 
adequately planned subdivisions is so 
complex a task that a greater degree 
of public management and enterprise 
is required to supplement the tradi- 
tional type of police power regulation. 

2. That the powers and techniques 
adopted for urban redevelopment be 
also applied to the development of new 


areas 





neighborhoods, whether inside present 
municipal boundaries or not, in order 
to clear the land of legal and financial 
encumbrances and insure its orderly 
development by private or public con- 
struction. 

3. That for this purpose there 
should be created in each municipality 
a department or unit of land manage- 
ment, with adequate powers of con- 
demnation and assembly of land, either 
by enlarging the functions and powers 
of an existing housing authority, or by 
the creation of a new agency. 

4. That model state legislation be 
prepared on planning and zoning, and 
that legislation be drafted to make pos 
sible the more cheap and rapid fore- 
closure and sale of tax delinquent land, 
for introduction in the next regular ses- 
sion of the state legislatures. 

5. That the National Housing 
Agency furnish technical assistance to 
state and local agencies on survey meth- 
ods to aid them in planning and in 
the assembling of land. 

6. That a much larger proportion 
of new rental housing is required than 
is apparently contemplated by any 
present national, state, or local policy. 

7. That the National Housing 
Agency give financial aid to munici- 
palities for the acquisition of land for 
moderate cost housing development 
either by private or public construction, 
especially for rental housing. 

8. That steps should be taken in 
metropolitan regions to bring about a 
unified program of planning and de- 
velopment of land, by measures ap- 
propriate to the local situation, such 
as consolidation of governmental units, 
annexation, functional consolidation, or 
the granting of power to a city to con- 
trol land planning and use beyond its 
boundaries. 

9. That the emergency veterans 
housing program be expanded into a 
long-term program for all families. 





NHA CREATES “LAND 
SPECIALIST” POSITION 


In an effort to meet some of the 
problems implied in the above 
set of recommendations on land 
policy and control with reference 
to the current emergency housing 
program, the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency has just recently 
created a series of regional “Land 
Specialist” positions. 

A description of these newly 
created jobs and a notation as to 
the regions in which such posi- 
tions are now open is carried on 
page 160 of this issue of the 
Journal as item UA-1. 
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With End of OPA, 
States, Cities Act to 
Set Up Rent Controls 


New York State and the District of 
Columbia were the only areas in the 
country fully protected by local rent 
control legislation when OPA’s powers 
expired on June 30. The New York law 
was adopted this spring and can remain 
in effect not later than June 30, 1947. 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, former New 
York City Comptroller, has been named 
state rent control commissioner. The 
District of Columbia law was extended 
for another year on June 29. 

Immediately after federal rent con- 
trol went out of existence, the governors 
of five states—Alabama, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, and New Jersey— 
issued temporary executive orders to 
freeze rents or prevent evictions for 
refusal to pay increased rents. A special 
session of the Rhode Island legislature 
on July 5 froze all rents at June 30 
levels for a 60-day period. The Michi- 
gan legislature, also meeting in special 
session, passed a control law legalizing 
15 per cent rent increases. The Maine 
legislature, called into special session 
on July 8 for another purpose, was 
expected to consider the rent-eviction 
question, too. In Missouri, it was pre- 
dicted that the legislature (still in ses- 
sion but in recess) would be reconvened 
ahead of time if the situation war- 
ranted. And in at least eight other 
states—California, Connecticut, I}linois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin—it was an- 
nounced that special sessions would be 
called if the federal law were not re- 
enacted within a specified period. Gov- 
ernor Lausche of Ohio, however, per- 
mitted the special session in his state 
to adjourn on July 8 without calling 
for an extension because he was con- 
vinced that some form of federal legis- 
lation would be enacted. 

City Action 

Los Angeles is reported to be the 
first city with a rent control ordinance. 
Adopted July 1 to remain in effect for 
60 days, the measure prescribes penalties 
for any landlord who increases rents 
above those prevailing on June 30. 
Similar ordinances were subsequently 
enacted in Cincinnati, Covington, and 
Newport (Kentucky). The short time 
limit on these laws—generally 30 to 
60 days—is based on the theory that 
federal legislation will be passed in some 
form before Congress adjourns this 
summer. Ordinance adopted in Den- 
ver and San Francisco have longer time 
limits. but permit rent increases, 10 and 
15 per cent, respectively. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
“Republicans Plan Housing Shakeup” 

The above is a headline from the 
June 22 issue of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and the beginning of a series of 
events that as of mid-July had resulted 
in there being two officially appointed 
Chairmen of the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. 

Betore June 22, the majority of the 
Authority's commissioners were mem 
bers of the Democratic party. In what 
is said to be a move to shift this ma 
jority to the Republican side, the city 
controller, who is legally empowered 
to appoint two of the Authority's com 
missioners, on June 22 announced that 
he was requesting the resignation of 
Roland R. Randall as Chairman, even 
though he had been appointed in 1944 
for a five-year term. Subsequently, the 
controller appointed and swore in a 
new Chairman, Mr. William Rein 
hardt, a Republican. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Randall refused to resign and refused 
to accept the legality of his dismissal, 
the Authority now has two chairmen 
and as of the first of July an “amicable” 
suit was scheduled for court hearing at 
the earliest possible date. 

According to Philadelphia newspaper 
accounts, the shift in commissioners 
was to be followed by “a general re 
organization of the authority's ad- 
ministrative agency. Further accounts 
held that some 700 Authority tenants 
might be evicted under the new ad- 
ministration because of high income. 

NAHO President Wenrich, on hear- 
ing of the situation, sent a telegram to 
Philadelphia’s Mayor Samuel which 
read in part as follows: “Nation-wide 
experience has demonstrated that the 
social and economic goals of public 
housing can best be attained on the 
basis of non-partisan operation. Experi 
ence has also shown that public-spirited 
citizens will assume the burdens of un 
salaried service as members of a mu- 
nicipal housing authority only if they 


ities in Kentucky and Ohio were con 
sidering rent control ordinances as of 
the time the Journal went to press. 
Emergency fair-rent committees, with 
no enforcement powers but with the 
powers to make recommendations and 
publicize flagrant violations, were an- 
nounced in Baltimore, Camden, Cleve 
land, Indianapolis, Miami Beach, Phil 
adelphia, Pittsburgh and Seattle. 


may expect not to be subjected to polit 
ical buffeting. These principles have 
which I respectfully 


urge merits your caretul consideration.” 


DETROIT 
Redevelopment Initiated 


an importance 


Condemnation proceedings were 
started by the city of Detroit last month 
on a 98-acre blighted area recom 


mended tor redevelopment by the De 
troit Housing Commission. Plans for 
its redevelopment were drawn up by 
the Housing Commission in coopera 
tion with a group known as the Con 
struction Industrial Council, a group 
of architects, bankers, builders 

The plan, as approved by the city 
council, provides for the city’s acquiring 
the area, completely clearing it, selling 
to private interests all land not needed 
tor public uses (parks, playgrounds, 
schools) for a fair market price. The 
city will stand to lose money on the 
project initially because of the differ 
ence between the resale value of the 
land and the condemnation costs. How 
ever, it is estimated that the property 
after redevelopment will repay the city 
for its expenditures in the form of in- 
creased tax revenues over a period of 
12 to 25 years. The land is being ac 
quired under powers delegated by the 
Michigan Housing Commission Law of 
1933 and the city ordinance setting up 
the Housing Commission. 


MACON 
Pay Its Way 

An editorial in the Macon News last 
month related the story of the local 
authority's payments in lieu of taxes 
last year and made this comment on 
its five-year record: “During five years 
of operation, the Macon Housing Au 
thority has paid into the coffers of the 
city $33,489.54. These figures deal only 
with dollars and cents and do not re 
lect indirect savings to the city, such 
as garbage collections, the answering of 
only three fire calls to 760 dwellings in 
five years, reading of only three meters 
by the Board of Water Commissioners 
for 760 families, nor the practical elim 
ination of service by public health doc 
tors and nurses. 


“This is a good place to extend con- 
gratulations to George Markwalter, ex 
ecutive director, who has done a mas 
terly job 1n maintaining the physical, 
as well as the spiritual values of the 
projects.” 
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Measuring Management Effectiveness: an FPHA Regional Office Audit 


Mr. Nelson's statement in the May 
Journal on “Measuring Management 
Effectiveness: The Problem,” as _ the 
first article in a series on this sub- 
ject, went a long way toward focus- 
ing attention on what constitute the 
basic elements of this management 
technique—a_ technique _ recognized 
since the early days of the public 
housing program as important, but 
which, within the past year or two, 
has come more and more frequently 
under analysis. While not intended as 
a definite exposé of all the devices 
that might be employed in conducting 
a management audit, Mr. Nelson’s 
summary clearly stated “the problem” 
and, in conclusion, outlined five of the 
broad principles basic to the “measure- 
ment” of operating results that, if ex- 
panded to include complete details, 
might well serve as the basis for the 
development of a sound overall pro- 
cedure. 

Without benefit of having seen the 
second article in the series, which, | 
understand, some of the 
measurement and auditing procedures 
used by the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles, this third article 
is written as an attempt to describe 
in broad general terms the thinking on 
the subject of an FPHA management 
division employee—from a_ regional 
office point of view. 


discusses 


What Is Management? 

Before getting into a brief descrip- 
tion of an FPHA regional office man- 
agement audit, we might prepare our- 
selves for the plunge by trying to 
think of the local housing authority 
management job as a closely knit 
union of separate functions, all point- 
ing toward a single objective, i.e., eco- 
nomical operation based on sound 
principles. To change the analogy, we 
might think of the spokes of a wheel 
as representing the component parts 
of a management operation, these 
spokes converging on a hub—the exec- 
utive director. In the past, in attempt- 
ing to evaluate performance, in many 
instances our attention has been 
directed to individual functions, or 
single spokes, without adequate at- 
tention being given to their relation- 
ship as integral parts of an overall 
operation. In other words, we have 
not asked whether the wheel was 
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properly balanced, was rolling smooth- 
ly toward a single objective, with one 
function correctly related to the other 
and with each staff member under- 
standing not only his own duties and 
responsibilities, but those of his fellow 
workers as well. Through the measur- 
ing device of a management audit, 
many major and minor considerations 
are combined to achieve a full pic- 
ture, at a given date, of all the areas 
of operation that make up a_ local 
housing authority's management pro- 
gram. 

With FPHA regional office manage- 
ment audits, we find that the matter 
of timing alone does much to give 
them importance and to give them a 
status far beyond that accorded the 
trouble-shooting visits to local housing 
authorities made necessary during the 
past four years, when practically all 
attention was directed toward the de- 
velopment and management of war 
housing projects. In the case of our 
audits, a specific number of days must 
be set aside for the event—before 
which time both the local housing 
authority involved and the regional 
office review the master resolutions 
of the authority, its organization 
charts, and its locally developed pro- 
cedures. With this as a background, 
we proceed to the review and study 
of the principles that have been com- 
bined to form the authority's objec- 
tives. 


Who Does the Auditing? 


A question may be raised at this 
point as to whether or not use is 
made of regional personnel other than 
the area staff in the conduct of these 
audits. The answer is—yes. While the 
number of individuals representing 
special regional functions (leasing and 
occupancy, project services, etc.) varies 
according to the size of the operation 
to be audited and in proportion to 
the unusual problems involved, the 
contribution of such specialists as part 
of an audit team is invaluable. An 
audit planned for an authority with, 


say, four projects 
units, might easily support a team 
comprised of the rent analyst, a main- 
tenance engineer, a field accountant, 
a member of the leasing and occupancy 
section, a project services adviser, and 
the area supervisor. A local housing 
authority with fewer projects may be 
served with smaller teams, the area 
supervisor Or management adviser 
speaking for the regional specialists 
not participating. 

To get the audit under way, a gen- 
eral conference is conducted for the 
purpose of discussing objectives of the 
audit with the entire local housing 
authority staff, or a least with its sec- 
tion heads or unit heads. A meeting 
between authority members and the 
audit team is also desirable, when pos- 
sible. The complete understanding by 
authority staff members as to the rea- 
sons for the management audit is of 
particular importance in order to as- 
sure that the discussions of members 
of the audit team with authority staff 
personnel will be frank. 

Following such “warming up” ses- 
sions, the audit breaks into a series of 
intimate discussions between 


comprising 2000 


project 
stafl members and those representatives 
of the regional office who specialize 
in the particular functions involved, 
each “team” employing a technique de- 
signed specifically to measure the re- 
sults being achieved in the particular 
area of operation. 


“Team” Techniques 

Since it is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss in detail the devices 
used to achieve the end result, we shall 
pass over these working sessions with- 
out further comment and indicate what 
the further steps in the overall pro- 
cedure are. In order to trace the re- 
lationships among the various func- 
tions of the local authority and in or- 
der to assess the degree of coordina- 
tion of all activities that exists to pro- 
duce a balanced organization, there 
are scheduled daily discussions between 
team members, plus a final review of 
findings with project personnel. By 
such means we bring out any evidence 
of duplication of effort, of personnel 
problems, and of any general difficul- 
ties that point to a need for redefini- 
tion or clarification of standards or ob- 
jectives. Also discussed in this final 
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session with the project staff are the 
individual operations: 
project and tenant maintenance 
rents and rent collections 
tenant, public, and staff relationships 
tenant selection 
accounting 


Problems encountered during audit 
of each area of operations are dis- 
cussed along the way between authority 
and regional office staff members, 
leaving generally for final discussion 
only problems of overall administra- 
tion or any not cleared at the func- 
tional level. Such procedure makes 
possible the preparation of a report 
covering results of each team mem- 
ber’s review with his project counter- 
part, along with appropriate conclu- 
sions and recommendations, plus a 
general summary covering questions 
outside the individual functions. 

Byproducts 

While the ultimate objective of a 
management audit remains the hope of 
achieving maximum efficiency of oper- 
ation within given standards, there are 
many “byproducts” of the process that 
deserve comment. One, certainly, is 
the opportunity available to regional 
office area personnel to observe and 
pass on to other local housing author- 
ities the increasing number of sim 
plified and improved techniques of 
operation being developed by project 
employees. Whether it is an improved 
screen door fastener or a simplified 
“service request,’ there seems to be an 
endless effort on the part of “housers” 
to find better ways to produce im- 
proved operations. Evidence of this 
contention may be found in NAHO’s 
“Hints to the Housing Manager.” 

Further, during the process of a 
management audit, regional office 
specialists enjoy the opportunity to wit- 
ness first-hand the effectiveness of their 
bulletins, directives, and reports. They 
can determine, for example, whether 
or not instructions for completion of a 
leasing and occupancy form are sufh- 
ciently clear and concise—or whether 
or not the RM&R reports are adequate 
for local use as well as for regional 
office review. 

While our purpose is to examine 
with the local authorities their oper- 
ating programs, it is impossible many 
times to consider operations, without 
turning to the desirability and_prac- 
ticability of the housing itself. While, 
by and large, low-rent projects are well 
designed and constructed, there are 
operating experiences that point to con- 
struction deficiencies that have pro- 
duced operating problems. A good ex- 
ample is found at a project where 
long, unbroken structures built on a 
rolling site have produced terraces at 
one end so steep that no normal ground 
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NEEDED: Professional Training 


in Housing Management 
BEATRICE G. ROSAHN* 


Part Il 


“What kind of training and for 
whom?” was the question that ended 
Part I of this discussion in the June 
issue of the Journal. 

It must be conceded at the very start 
that there is nothing really new in the 
idea that everyone associated with a 
public housing development—trom au 
thority executives to maintenance men 
—requires some kind of orientation 
course or specialized training, depend 
ing on the nature and responsibilities 
of the job. The absence of a common 
and mutual understanding as to the 
aims and purposes of public housing 
frequently leads to conflict, confusion, 
or failure. 

Discussing the need for training in 
housing management is, in a_ sense, 
like singing an old refrain—a tune, 
however, that few seem to remember. 
Between the years 1937 and 1941, the 
National Association of Housing Off 
cials and the Citizens’ Housing Coun 
cil of New York each prepared reports 
containing recommendations 
based on extensive research as to de 


Various 


sirable qualifications and training for 
housing management personnel.’ It 
was my privilege to be associated with 
these undertakings and I know that 
there was considerable hope at the 
time that these published documents 
would influence both local and fed 
eral housing authorities in the selection 
of management personnel during the 
ensuing years. 

As one surveys the public housing 
scene today, one observes that—what- 
ever the reasons—the original high 
standards set for housing management 
personnel have not been universally 
maintained and that the quality of 
public housing administration varies, 
accordingly. It is true that the federal 
government, functioning first through 
the United States Housing Authority 


cover can ever be produced. One or 
more breaks in the structure would 
have prevented what has become a 
serious tenant and management prob- 
lem. A summary of such experiences 
should prove invaluable in the design 
of future projects. 

And, as a final byproduct, an audit 
team has the advantage of getting in- 
formation at the source as to the needs 
of project-level personnel—knowledge 
that adds immeasurably to the effec- 
tiveness of regional office functioning. 


and later through the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, has emphasized 
the importance of “qualifications” and 
has established standards under the 
federal civil service for different types 
of management positions. A number 
of municipalities have likewise intro 
duced civil service examinations to 
obtain public housing personnel and 
have gone so far as to advertise and 
recruit trom 


the most qualified 


“out of town” to secure 
people available. 
sut by and large, local housing authori 
ties have not succeeded in breaking 


from the “home boy” 


tradition and In many 


away town 


instances indi 
viduals have been appointed who lack 
the essential qualities to perform a 
really competent administrative job 
During the war there was, of course, 
a dearth of qualihed personnel for 
housing positions and as a result many 
people were placed In positions ol 
responsibility, on both the federal and 
local level, who would never have 
made the grade under other circum 
stances. The emergency nature of the 
housing program made it difficult—it 
not impossible—to put these new re 
cruits through a 


and 


preparatory training 
thus the field ot housing 
management has gradually been aug 
mented by individuals not truly quali 
fed for their responsibilities. 


course 


Training, obviously, can never take 
the place of such basic prerequisites 
as education, personality, and intelli 
gence. But, where qualifications—for 
one reason or another—have to be set 
aside or overlooked in selecting admin- 
istrative personnel, training will assist 
in bridging the gaps and will help 
the appointees meet at least some of 
the problems they are to face. 

As a staff 


member of a_ regional 


*This is part Il of a chapter from a book 
under preparation by Mrs 
her experiences as a housing manager during 
World War Il. Mrs. Rosahn is now 
as a Consultant to FPHA 
agement 


Rosahn relating to 


serving 
Man 
Services and is edit 


Division of 
Standards and 
handbook on 

(See June Journal, page 


ing a management practices 
120, for Part I of this 
article.) 


‘Administrative Personnel for Local Hous 


ing Authorities: a First Report by the Com 
mittee on Personnel Standards NAHO 
December 1937 

“Reports and Recommendations of Com- 
mittee on Housing Management Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York. June 1938 


“Civil Service in Relation to Housing Man 


agement Personnel.” Citizens’ Housing Coun 
cil of New York. February 1940 

“Housing Managemest Training NAHO 
August 1941. 
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FPHA office and as manager of several 
war projects for more than a year, I 
had occasion to observe a variety of 
situations in public housing that consti- 
tuted management problems. In the fol- 
lowing pages I shall outline briefly three 
incidents which, in my opinion, would 
have been handled more intelligently, 
or been avoided altogether, had the 
housing manager, the maintenance su- 
perintendent, and the area supervisor 
involved in each case, received proper 
training prior to the assumption of his 
job. 
Case No. 1 

One summer day, in a war project 
in New England, an irate mother came 
storming into the management office 
demanding to see the manager. The 
office clerk, in a calm and sympathetic 
tone, inquired as to the trouble. An- 
grily the tenant exclaimed: “What 
does that old man mean by chasing my 
little girl home and frightening her 
half to death!” 

After considerable questioning of the 
excited woman, the clerk finally pieced 
the whole story together: it seems that 
outside the administration building was 
a spray pool that was customarily 
turned on for the enjoyment of young 
children during hot summer after 
noons. The “old man” to whom the 
woman referred was a maintenance 
man who seemed to dislike children 
and resented having to turn the spray 
on and off for the allotted two-hour 
period. On the day in question, due 
to a cloudy sky and in the absence of 
the manager, the maintenance man de- 
cided not to set the spray going. 
When a few youngsters anxiously ap 
peared in their bathing suits awaiting 
the big event of the day, the “old 
man” exclaimed: “Go on, go on home, 
all of you!” One of the children— 
whose mother later appeared at the 
ofice—ran home in tears, shouting: 
“That old man chased us away!” 

This was only one of several inci- 
dents in which the “old man” featured. 
He was not really old—probably not 
more than fifty years of age—but his 
gruff tone of voice and rudeness of 
manner frequently irritated the ten 
ants. On one occasion a mother tele- 
phoned the management office and 
said: “Don't ever send that grey- 
haired man to this house again to do 
repairs—I won't let him in!” 

Now, what do these seemingly triv- 
ial incidents mean in terms of tenant- 
management relations? Obviously, be- 
cause of antagonisms created by a 
member of the maintenance crew, the 
manager was placed in a position of 
having to placate the angered tenants. 
Unpleasant situations such as this pass 
quickly from mouth to mouth around 
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a housing development and can cre- 
ate a widespread feeling of tenant re- 
sentment toward management if ap- 
propriate steps are not taken to coun- 
teract it. 

Can events of this type be avoided? 
In my opinion, yes. Since personality 
and qualities of character are not para 
mount in the selection of maintenance 
personnel, it becomes imperative that 
such employees be given some training 
in fundamental principles of tenant 
management relations. Maintenance 
staff, on the whole, see residents more 
often than most other employees be 
cause of their duties; therefore, it is 
especially important that they be 
trained as to proper attitudes to be 
assumed toward tenants; the import 
ance of refraining from “gossip”; the 
extent and limits of their responsi 
bilities; kinds of questions and prob 
lems to be referred to the manager; etc. 

Without such prior in-service train 
ing, maintenance men are likely to 
create a great many human relations 
problems for the housing manager that 
might be prevented by a little advance 
preparation. 

Case No. 2 


A new man had been appointed as 
housing manager at a war housing 
development. Upon his arrival he 
found he was inheriting a number ot 
management headaches, over and 
above the usual variety. 
First he learned that the community 
hall had been “padlocked” for several 
weeks by order of the outgoing man 
ager. This action brought to a climax 
a high degree of tension and resent- 
ment toward management that had 
been developing among tenants for 
some months. The new manager was 
informed by members of the tenant 
association (primarily a “gripe” organ 
ization at that time) and by one or 
two staff members that the tenants 
were “boiling mad” about a number 
of things, 


day-to-day 


The closing of the com- 
munity hall was simply the culmina- 
tion of a long series of poorly handled 
tenant-management problems that 
seemed to have had their origin when 
the project was first opened (at that 
time another manager was in charge). 
For almost a year the tenants com- 
plained among themselves and to man- 
agement personnel about the poor con- 
dition of roads, lack of screens, useless 
furnace grates, dark streets, the dog 
problem, and so on. 

In an effort to determine first-hand 
the extent and depth of tenant resent- 
men toward management, the new 
manager called a tenant meeting. It 
was well attended; the participants 
were articulate, some showing a desire 
to be helpful and reasonable, while 





a few were rude and “hot-headed.’ 
An office secretary took notes of all 
complaints and comments, and_ the 
manager gave his opinion as to the 
probability of effecting immediate or 
future improvement concerning each 
item under discussion. It was obvious 
that some of the situations that the 
tenants found irksome might have 
been eliminated by a little effort and 
ingenuity on the part of the previous 
management. 

The ground work for much of the 
difficulty had been unwittingly laid 
by the first manager of the develop- 
ment. Being a war project, it was 
constructed with * material, 
some of which worked poorly, some 
not at all. 


7 ictory 


A good deal of the equip 
ment, such as screens, did not arrive 
when needed most, and this gave the 
tenants considerable cause for com 
plaint. To aggravate matters, the man- 
ager made the cardinal error of mak 
ing promises which, unfortunately, he 
was unable to keep. When a manager 
tells his tenants: “you will have your 
screens next week,” or “the new street 
lights will be up in a month,” or “the 
new grates will surely arrive by the 
middle of next week,” etc., and he 
keeps repeating these promises with- 
out producing results, tenants not only 
become increasingly annoyed and criti- 
cal, but they lose confidence in man- 
agement and are likely to develop 
active antagonism. 

It hardly seems necessary to point 
out that one of the first principles in 
housing management is: “Make no 
definite promises unless you are sure 
you can fulfill them.” Yet, all too often 
this mistake is made by managers and 
other members of the staff, as well. 
This principle, like the one about 
“treating all tenants alike, without par- 
tiality or favoritism” is basic to suc- 
cessful management. The development 
of cordial but firm tenant-management 
relations is just one aspect of human 
relations in the housing management 
responsibility but it is of paramount 
importance, for it influences virtually 
every other part of the manager's job. 
Do the tenants pay their rent 
promptly? Do they cooperate in a 
tenant maintenance program? Do they 
take active part in community activi- 
ties? Do they take good care of the 
equipment in their units? All of this 
depends to a much greater degree than 
is generally acknowledged on the un- 
derlying tenant-management relation- 
ship. 

The conflict, described above, be- 
tween management and a fairly well- 
organized tenant body is not only 
fraught with serious dangers to the 
public housing movement—if allowed 
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io develop to the point where it breaks 
out in the public press—but it is clear 
evidence of lack of understanding on 
the part of the manager of the essen- 
tial nature of his job. This, in turn, 
can doubtless be attributed largely to 
inadequate or no training at all. 


Case No. 3 


A housing manager became ill and 
requested a month’s leave of absence. 
It was granted and a substitute was 
appointed to take his place. In_ his 
absence, the substitute manager and 
the area supervisor interrogated mem- 
bers of the staff as to policies and 
practices of the absent manager. Par- 
ticular attention was given the account- 
ant, whose loyalty the manager had 
found questionable and whose job 
performance had had to be checked 
by the manager because of a tendency 
toward carelessness. The substitute 
manager and the area supervisor both 
gave a willing ear to the gripes of the 
accountant and placed him in a posi- 
tion of greater responsibility than he 
had previously held. This was done 
in spite of the fact that the absent 
manager was expected to return and 
would obviously be faced with a difh- 
cult personnel problem as a result of 
this injudicious action. Given the op- 
portunity, the accountant, of course, 
criticized his superior, relating inci- 
dents that were only partially true or 
that were incomplete in details. 

When the manager returned to his 
job, he learned indirectly (from more 
loyal employees) what had happened 
and noted immediately the “cocky” 
attitude of the accountant who had 
been given a undue sense of impor- 
tance during the manager's absence. 
In private enterprise, under similar 
circumstances, such an employee would 
be immediately fired for disloyalty and 


insubordination, Under the civil serv- | 


ice (and this is one of its major short- 
comings), removal is a difficult pro- 
cedure, although in this instance there 
was good and sufficient cause. How- 
ever, the manager realized that this 
highly unusual behavior had been en- 
couraged by the area supervisor and 
that any action taken would be com- 
plicated by this fact. 

The manager decided to face the 
issue by having a frank and forthright 
talk with the accountant, and sug- 
gested that he resign. This the ac- 
countant refused to do. Later on, 
in a discussion with the area super- 
visor, the manager questioned the 
morality and propriety of the actions 
taken in his absence. Finally, realiz- 
ing his position was untenable, and 
that he could not perform his job 
efficiently under the conditions created, 
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asked for a 

This incident is important because 
several serious errors were made in 
the technique of executive control, No 
manager or management organization 
can be successful if the staff is not 
loyal; and more important, if the man 
ager’s superiors (whether they be area 
directors, executive directors, or hous 
ing authority members) lack 
dence in the ability or practices of the 
manager. Under no circumstances, 
however, should the individual to 
whom the manager is responsible un 


the manager transter. 


conh 


dertake to discuss him or his actions 
with employees who are subordinate 
to him. If the manager’s performance 
is not satisfactory, or is merely ques 
tionable, the matter should be dis 
cussed directly with him—and not 
with his subordinates, behind his back. 
If there is complete dissatisfaction with 
the job he is doing, he should be 
asked to resign. These are basic princi 
ples in management-employee relation 
ships and failure to observe them con 
stitutes such a serious breach that it 
is almost beyond critical comment. 

Training of the proper sort would 
help prevent such unfortunate incidents. 

Qualifications for Managers 

It might be edifying to review 
briefly, now, some of the recommenda 
tions made by NAHO and the Citi 
zens’ Housing Council reports referred 
to earlier. Qualities such as “intelli 
gence, leadership, breadth of vision 
and a pleasing personality” were re- 
garded as fundamental in_ potential 
housing managers. Other native char 
acteristics such as calmness, consistency, 
simplicity, tact, tolerance, and patience 
were also noted as “desirables of the 
first order.’ 

Candidates for the job of housing 
manager, reported NAHO in “Ad 
ministrative Personnel for Local Hous 
ing Authorities” in 1937, should have 
a thorough understanding of problems 
of housing families of low income, of 
the aims of public housing, and of 
the duties, practices, and facilities of 
public and private agencies dealing 
with social problems and community 
needs. Also, “they must possess tact, 
the ability to work with staff members 
and to maintain harmonious relations 
among the tenants.” 

It was the consensus, also, that the 
best results would be obtained if man- 
agers were recruited who had the fol- 
lowing kinds of background: execu- 
tive or practical experience in real 
estate, public administration, business, 
industrial or professional employment, 


*“Report and Recommendations of Commit- 
tee on Housing Management.” Citizens’ Hous- 
ing Council of New York. p. 11. 1938. 


or some phase of social work. RKecom 
mended length of experience ranged 
from one to five years, depending to 
some extent on previous education and 
training. 

In the opinion of a contributor to 
one of the aforementioned reports, “a 
housing manager must be a creative 
social administrator, Almost without 
exception, the managers with reputa 
tions for successful management en 
tered the held with training 
and/or experience in the social sciences 
and allied helds.” 

So much 


some 


for background, mental 
attitudes, and qualities of personality 
What about training? In NAHO’'s 
report entitled “Housing Management 
Training,’ published in 1941, several 
types of training were recommended 
for different purposes. Included in the 
program were general orientation 
courses, training given as preparation 
for civil service examinations, short 
term training—including management 
institutes, apprenticeship training, re 
gional conferences, home-study courses, 
and in-service training by local hous- 
ing authorities. In addition, a sug 
gested course of study for long-term 
training was outlined and reasons were 
given for the deferment of such train- 
ing at that time. 

As previously indicated, there has 
been virtually no training in housing 
management in recent years; and this 
can be attributed only in part to the 
war emergency. NAHO has continued 
its regional conferences and, while the 
management 
helpful and 
barely 


discussions have been 
suggestive, they have 
scratched the surface because 
of the time limit at these sessions. 

In anticipation of the eventual pas 
sage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill 
and a possibly expanded public housing 
program in coming years, plans should 
be made now for various kinds of 
training so that management may one 
day rise to the level of a true pro 
fession. 

The suggestions which follow are 
my own; they are tentative and in 
tended primarily to stimulate further 
ideas on the subject from interested 
housers throughout the country. 


Suggestion No. |] 


The Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority in cooperation with NAHO 
should plan and develop a four-week 
training session to be given in Wash- 
ington every four or six months to 
men and women appointed to such 
positions as housing manager, com- 
munity services adviser, and account- 
ant. At least one week—preferably 
two—should be spent in the field at 
housing developments selected for their 
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superiority in one or more aspects of 
housing administration. Expenses for 
the training of these new recruits 
should be borne by the local housing 
authorities and FPHA should strongly 
disapprove the appointment of any 
manager, community services adviser, 
or accountant who does not fulfill 
basic requirements and who does not 
attend one ‘of these training sessions. 

Whenever possible the training 
should precede the actual opening of 
the development and assumption of 
management duties. Courses should 
run the full gamut, from maintenance 
problems through accounting and ten- 
ant relations to public relations and 
community activities. Potential hous- 
ing managers, community services ad- 
visers, and accountants should attend 
all the lectures and discussions, so that 
all major administrative personnel will 
have the broad understanding of man- 
agement essential to success; in the 
held, however, each specialist should 
concentrate on those phases of major 
concern to each, with the manager giv- 
ing greatest attention to those 
with which he is least familiar. 

It is that about a 
dozen persons not definitely appointed 
to jobs be permitted to attend the 
Washington courses, if they wish to at 
their own expense, in order that there 
be available some trained management 
personnel who can step into vacancies 
when they 
is a 


aspects 


recommended 


occur. Inasmuch as there 
definite trend construc 
tion of large-scale housing—private as 
well as public—persons who receive 
such trainin g— (without commit 
ments by either FPHA or NAHO) 
may be able to find opportunities in the 
private management field, if not in the 
public. Professional personnel in the 
management division of FPHA’s cen- 
tral office should also receive this train- 
ing, including the field work. 


toward 


Suggestion No. 2 
The in-service training set-up of 
FPHA, through its regional offices, 
should organize short training sessions 
in various parts of the region, covering 
the “broad” as well as the technical 
aspects of management. These should 
be arranged for personnel in the re- 
gional offices as well as in the field 
who have never attended management 
training courses. Local housing au- 
thorities should be urged to cooperate, 
determining for themselves, of course, 


which members of their staff would 
benefit most by attendance at these 
sessions. The broad aims and general 


purposes of public housing should be 
outlined in introductory sessions, with 
emphasis on tenant and community re- 
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DETROIT COMPARES RENT COLLECTIONS 


Edgecomb, 
Housing 


Charles F. Director-Secretary of 
Detroit Commission, prepares a 
monthly report to his commissioners in which 
is included comparative statistics on rent col- 
lections for the 
developments. 


Commission's various housing 
One table presents the collec- 


tion 


experience in terms of the number of 


families with rent This table is set 


1946 


arrearages. 
April, 


Commisison’s 


up as follows for (figures for 


only three of the le- 


nineteen 


velopments are shown). 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CURRENT TENANTS IN ARREARS 


Amount of Arrearage 





No. of Present Previous 
Neo. of Delinquent Month Month $9.99 $10te S$30to $50 te $100 or 
Project D.U Tenants Per Cent Per Cent orless $29.99 $49.99 $99 more 
Parkside Homes 775 21 2.7 3.2 6 8 6 1 
Robert Carle 210 8 3.8 4.8 5 3 
Parkside Addition 355 15 4.2 5.1 6 7 2 
Average per cent for 
19 projects 13.8 14.8 
Another table presents the collection data in table sets forth figures comparing the current 
terms of money remaining uncollected at the with the previous month. It also presents 
end of the month. It will be noted that this the Accounts Receivable on vacated tenants 
AMOUNT IN DOLLARS OF RENT IN ARREARS 
Per Cent of Rent 
Charged in Arrears Vacated Tenants 
Accounts 
. Rent Cha Receivable Present Previous No. of Accounts 
Project for Apri End of April Month Month a t Receivabl 
Parkside Homes $28,529.09 $468.54 1.6 1.6 9 $471.42 
Robert Carle 5,652.50 83.95 1.5 1.8 1 2.50 
Parkside Addition 12,521.34 234.19 1.9 2.5 11 $77.27 
Average per cent for 
19 projects 7.1 8.5 
lations; this should be followed by one submit a detailed statement covering 


or two days of discussion of practical 
problems. 

A series of such in-training courses 
could be developed by the central 
FPHA office in cooperation with the 
regions so that identical material would 
be presented throughout the country 
in a given year. The next year, another 
series should be 


arranged with varia- 

tions in subject matter, to be used 
again, in all regions. 

Lecturers should be selected from 


both regional FPHA office staff and 
local authority personnel, depending 
on knowledge of subject and ability to 
put material across in an interesting 
and provocative manner. Occasionally, 
a representative of the central FPHA 
office might be invited to lecture on a 
particular topic. 


Suggestion No. 3 

At NAHO regional conferences 
more time should be devoted during 
Management sessions to discussions of 
actual problems faced and methods of 
handling them. It has been observed 
that there is disinclination on the part 
| housing authority members, direc- 
tors, and managers to reveal frankly 
the more serious difficulties with which 
they are faced in administering low- 
rent developments. If new directors 
and managers are to have the benefit 
ot learning from the experiences of 
others, some procedure must be de- 
vised whereby the problem can be pre- 
sented for discussion without identifi- 
cation of the development—which, 
the last analysis, is unimportant. 
To solve this difficulty, the follow- 
ing might be done: several months 
before a regional conference, authori- 
ties should be invited by NAHO to 


one or two major management prob- 
that occurred during the year. 
From this group, NAHO could select 
half dozen ot the 
cases. At the conference, 
member of NAHO’s staff, or 
authority who is par 
ticularly effective in public speaking, 
should present the cases at the man- 
agement session without 
the locale of their 
discussion concerning the 


lems 
about a more in- 
teresting 
either a 


some member 


reference to 
Frank 
handling ot 
the problem should be encouraged, 

that may be 
learned experience of other 


incidence. 


some concrete lessons 
from the 
managers. 

Each year, at either the 
the national conference, at least one 
paper should be devoted to the broad 


philosophy and aims of public housing, 


regional 


so that new authority members and 
directors will have the benefit of a 
kind of “orientation” course. This 


does not mean a repetition of the same 
subject again and again, since the 
principles can be set forth in a discus- 
sion of different aspects of public hous- 
ing administration. In 
cepts of 


this way con 
what public housing is sup- 
posed to achieve will have greater uni- 
formity, and the possibility of achieving 
a common goal, from the national 
standpoint, will be enhanced. 

In concluding this too-long paper on 
the need for training in housing man- 
agement, it is my earnest hope that 
additional suggestions will come in to 
NAHO for possible publication in fu- 
ture issues of the Journal and that in 
due time a truly constructive training 
program will be developed in one of 
the finest potential professions this 
country has to offer: public housing 
management. 
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DDT has had much publicity as the 
ideal insecticide but, in the interests 
of sales promotion, little emphasis has 
been placed on the need for intel- 
ligent application in order to render 
it fully effective. A knowledge of the 
methods for applying it is vitally im- 
portant if the best results are to be 
obtained. 

Effective Methods 

DDT kills through contact and the 
spray should be applied so that fine 
droplets cover the treated surface. A 
sprayer that delivers a mist-like spray is 
not suitable, as it leaves insufficient ma- 
terial on the surface to effect killing. 
Knapsack type sprayers of 2 to 2), 
gallon capacity, such as manufactured 
by the H. D. Hudson Company’*, 
Chicago, Illinois, equipped with neop- 
rene fittings and a special nozzle have 
given excellent results (see picture 
above). The nozzle was developed 
by the Spraying Systems Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, and the size _ best 
suited for pest control is known as 
14, T-8001. 

A Model NER-108 sprayer developed 
by the Lofstrand Company, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, for use by the 
Corps of Engineers, is larger and 
heavier but gives satistactory dispersion 
of the spray. In addition to the equip- 
ment mentioned, manufacturers of 
power sprayers are reported to be 
developing equipment which will give 
the desired dispersion. Power sprayers 
developed before DDT came into use 
have not proved satisfactory because 
they fail to give the required “wet” 
spray. 

A 5 per cent solution has given gen- 
eral satisfaction in controlling most 
household insect pests when applied 
to the normal resting places of the 
insects. For bedbugs, these places in- 
clude all beds, cots, cribs, upholstered 
furniture, and a strip around the win- 
dows and corners of the room. When 
used to control flies, a monthly ap- 
plication of DDT to the screens and 
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around the docr with a rag or brush 
has given effective control. In open 
buildings or in those poorly screened, 
the interior walls and ceilings should 
be given an even coating of the DDT 
solution. For the control of either 
bedbugs or flies, the 5 per cent solu 
tion should be applied at a rate that 
would cover a painted surface with 
droplets. 

Cockroaches are difficult to control 
and German roaches appear to be 
especially resistant. When using a 
> per cent solution, the spray must 
be applied until it is nearly ready 
to run. In very heavy infestations, a 
second spraying has been necessary 
after the first application has dried. 
Successful application requires treat 
ment of all hiding places, such as the 
utility room, kitchen walls, shelves, 
under sinks, backs of re 
frigerators, plumbing, door 
cabinets, and the shower stall. Even 
then, from ten days to two weeks may 
be required to eliminate a heavy in 
festation. When successful results are 
obtained, however, about three months’ 
protection is afforded. 

Use of Dusts and Sprays 

Most of the DDT applied at FPHA 
projects hds been in solution with 
refined oil as a base. In using over 


sides of 


casing, 


50,000 pounds of 5 per cent spray 
where refined oil was the base, hous 
ing managers have reported no staining 
or damage to draperies and furni 
ture. Oil DDT with 
Velsicol AR-50 or xylene as the sol 
vent and an emulsifier, which al- 
lows the mixture to be diluted with 
water, have been used extensively. 
These give an equally good kill but 
they leave a white deposit. 

Dusts with 10 per cent DDT give 
a partial kill and are an excellent 
supplement to the spray. They have 
the disadvantage of being unsightly 
and difficult to place. They are not 
recommended for use alone except in 
dead air spaces. 


solutions of 





THE PICTURE ABOVE... 





is of a group of housing managers and maintenance superintendents 
assembled for a training session on DDT at Springfield, Illinois. The 
purpose of the particular training session pictured was to give instructions 
in applying a DDT spray evenly at the proper rate. A section of wall 
was marked off and was sprayed by each trainee. 
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Records of time required for spray 
ing in Region III, FPHA, show that 
an average of .5 man-hours per dwell 
ing are required for treating for bed 
bugs and trom .5 to .75 man-hours 
are used when spraying for roaches. 
In both cases, spraying costs can be 
reduced substantially if the rooms are 
prepared by the tenants. The use of 
two men on the spray crew is de 
sirable and the lowest labor cost has 
been obtained with this combination. 
Labor represents about 90 per cent of 
the total treatment costs. 


Protective Measures 

While DDT is toxic, 
less dangerous insecticides when prop 
erly handled. It is poisonous if taken 
internally and in oil solution it may 
be absorbed through the skin. For 
this reason, persons using DDT solu 
daily should protective 
covering. Neoprene rubber gloves, a 
respirator that will remove droplets, 
and a wide brimmed hat are essential. 


it is one of the 


tions wear 


For occasional home use, neither gloves 
nor a respirator is necessary, 

Food, utensils, and dishes should 
be taken from the room or covered to 
prevent their contamination from fall 
ing droplets. Pets can not be safely 
sprayed with a DDT solution; there 
fore, they should be taken from the 
room during the spraying operation. 
The removal of fish is recommended 
as they are susceptible to a very small 
concentration of DDT. 

Substantial savings may be 
by purchasing the concentrates sold 
by reputable firms. These solutions 
contain 20 to 35 per cent DDT and 
they are diluted 
kerosene to the desired concentration. 


made 


with an _ odorless 
Similar solutions emulsified for dilu 
tion with water are also available. 
The relative several 
products can be compared by calculat 


economy ol 


ing the actual cost per pound of the 
DDT in the mixture. This can be 
done by multiplying the per cent of 
DDT by the weight per gallon of solu 
tion and dividing the result into the 
cost per gallon. Present prices range 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per pound of 
available DDT in solution. 


* The use of commercial names ts necessary 


to describe certain apparatus; however, this 


does not constitute an endorsement of any 


particular commercial product 
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Return to a low-rent housing pro- . 
gram during this period of rising prices 
requires sound management decisions 
that will permit, under reduced in- 
come, a continuation of those services 
considered essential to meeting the 
goals of public housing. Decreasing 
rent receipts must be accompanied by 
lowered operating expenses if the pro- 
gram is to remain on a liquid and 
defensible foundation. The change- 
over to a war economy was performed 
with considerably less difficulty than 
will be experienced in reverting from 
war income and expense standards to 
those predicated on the conduct of a 
low-rent program. The sooner this 
fact is recognized, the less demoraliz 
ing and drastic this reconversion will 
be. 

Charting Costs 


Operating statistics can be of im- 
measurable this recon- 
version process. Through such figures, 
relevant comparisons can be made 
among the several projects of individual 
authorities for the purpose of identi- 
fying those requiring help in certain 
phases of operation and of singling out 
those with desirable management fea- 
tures that can be incorporated into the 
programs of other projects. In addi- 
tion, reference to the records of oper- 
ating experience in earlier periods—ex- 
perience achieved under conditions 
similar to those now evolving—estab- 
lishes bench marks or norms for meas- 
uring the performance of a project 
as a part of an authority's program. 
Pertinent facts may also be developed 
by reference to the records on the cur- 
rent experience of other authorities. 
Such statistical measures can tell us a 
great deal about the efficiency of pres- 


assistance in 


TABLE 1 


Income and Expense Trends — 
Six Selected Local Housing Authorities 
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ent practices and can point the way 
toward that current altered 
circumstances require. 

An obvious note of caution should 
be sounded in this respect. Compari 
sons of the type just enumerated are 
justified only if conditions surrounding 
the examined programs are character 
ized by uniform related factors. 
Comparing total utility expenses be 
tween projects having central heating 
systems and those serviced by less efh- 
cient plants may prove that the latter 
require modernization—but would pro- 
vide no basis for any conclusions as to 
whether or not management was inept. 

Similarly, the time-coverage of man- 


revisions 


or 


agement reports is significant. Com 
parisons of utility costs would not be 
valid between projects if the costs for 
one project were based on a quarter 
year ending in September (a period 
of reduced lighting and heating de 
mands), whereas, for the other, the 
costs covered calendar or fiscal year 
experience that included the heavier 
use of lighting and heating facilities. 
In evaluating the worthiness of statis- 
tical data, this matter of precise defini- 
tions accompanying the data 
major importance. 


is of 

Also since the assembly, classifica- 
tion, and tabulation of statistical ma- 
terial should be objective, the data 
must be processed by persons who are 
both familiar with the operations with 
which they are dealing and with a 
professional integrity that will assure 
their impartially performing the tech- 
nical manipulations and operations in- 
volved in compiling this raw data and 
in achieving unbiased results in the 


DWELLING RENT SCHEDULB* AND PERCENT CHANGE FRQM PREVIOUS PERIOD 


Six Selected Local Housing Authorities 


12-Month Periods Ending March, J 


ane, September and December, 1945 


TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES® AND PERCENT CHANGE FROM PREVIOUS PERI 


torm ot and 


descriptive 
No col- 
lection or body of statistical data is any 
better than the demonstrated ability 
and reputation of the person or organ- 
ization preparing it. 


analytical 
charts, tables, and summaries. 


Comparative Costs of Six Authorities 


But, get back to the opening 
paragraphs of this statement, the Re 
gion III FPHA office has prepared an 
analysis of the dwelling rent schedules 


to 


and operating expenses Of Six authori- 
ties to demonstrate the already appar- 
ent in potential income by 
local housing authorities in the face of 
generally continuing increases in ex- 
penses. The authorities for 
the analysis were: Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh. 

As may be seen from Table 1, a 
definite downward trend in dwelling 
rent schedules is evident for the period 
ending in December 1945. Those au- 
thorities not experiencing an actual 
decrease did undergo a considerable 
slowing down in the rate of increase. 


decrease 


selected 


As tenants with ineligible incomes 
move from projects, the tendency 


towards lower rents will be accelerated. 
Decreased earnings of tenants resulting 
from lessened number of work-hours 
and from shifts to lower-paid employ- 
ment will also diminish rent-paying 
potentials by tenants in the months to 
come. 

Some results of attempts at lower- 
ing operating expenses are indicated 
in Table 2. Only for Cleveland, how- 
ever, have these decreases approximated 
the rate decline in 


of rent-earning 


TABLE 2 
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Six Selected Local Housing Authorities 






















































Dwelling Rent Schedule® and Percent Change Operating Expense and Percent Change 
From Previous Period for 12-Month Peri: di From Previous Period fer 12-Month Periods Bnding 
Local | December, 1945 | September, 1945 | June, 194, Local 19L5 entent si gy 1 . 
Housing pDRs ci, oon L. 5 4 DR s T ‘ Rousing 1g & | Operating 
Auth ority in 8° _|Changs| in $° ange in 3 Phance Authority ° a Expense* 
T 7 
Six Authorities 32.39 -.6| 33-10 9] 32 30 1 Six authorities $22.99 1.7| $22.61 1.2 $22.37 
Chicago 33.35 --6) 33-54 3.3 32.47 . Chicago 2,82 3.8 23.92 | 3 23.96 z 23.78 
Clevelend 33.00 -.9 33.30 -.1 | 33.32 [7 Cleveland 19.85 -1.6 20.17 |-2.2 20.62 -1.9 21.01 
| 
Detroit 37.32 -2.1| 38.14 -1.0 38.52 | -.5| 38. Detroit 24.18 ook 24.29 6 24. Us 2.9 23.47 
| | | 
New York 31.05 z= 31.16 1 | 30.83 1. New York 22.17 -1.6 22.53 1.6 22.18 7 22.03 
Philadelphia 33.92 1} 33.90 7 33.67 Philedelphia WLS | 37 23.57 8.3 21.76 a 21.91 
Pitteburgh 31.85 | -2I 31.78 8 | 31.53 2 Pittsburgh 23.73 12.2 21.15 -1.1 21.33 “1.4, 21.6 
bil = = ny 
*Dwelling Rent Schedules are the "per unit per month” average for #11 available *operating Expense total the “per unit p nth" averages for all available 


units in the authority progrems 
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capacity over the March-December cov- TABLE 5 






































erage. The abrupt increase reported AVERAGE PUM COST OF SPECIFIED EXPENSE ITEYS 
for Pittsburgh in the December period 
must be largely discounted because of Six Selected Looal Housing Authorities 
conditions peculiar to that authority 12-Month Period Ending December 31, 1945 
for the period. 
A comparison of the ratio of net PUM Cost by Expense Itens 
income and various operating expense Local T — 
categories to the dwelling rent schedule Housi ng Management Operating | | . 
for the twelve-month period ending Authority on can ee toda _— 
December 1945 (Chart A) discloses a All Authorities $ 3.26 $ 1.69 $ 7-2) $ 6.38 
rather wide variation in these items | 
for the different authorities. Some of Chicago 3.97 2.13 3.54 7.15 
these are subject to greater adminis High Project +99 3+ 39 1l.ée 15.27 
trative control than others. Manage- mae Evagecs a+ ols! 117 3°91 
ment expenses and operating services, Stevatens 2.47 1.41 6.93 : 70 
for example, are of this nature. Utility High Project ay 1.50 Tr Ta 
expenses, on the contrary, are largely Low Project 2.30 -78 L,.36 3-76 
determined by prevailing rates for the . - 
services provided, though operating ee p-2° ae a oo 
: : 5 High Project -79 2.0 12.19 10.) 
economies are possible through effec- Low Project 3.0) 65 6.03 5.37 
tive management policies. 
New York 3.12 2.14 59k 6.37 
Chart “A” High Project 1 2.96 700 12.02 
: Low Project 2.31 1.38 L,.65 2.63 
The net income extremes as shown 
on Chart A are widely spread: the Philadelphia 2.69 1.12 3.71 5.68 
40.8 per cent for Cleveland is roughly High Project 5-85 .93 1.15 | 9. 
half again as great (51.1 per cent) as Low Project 2143 oe 447 1.54 
the 27.0 per cent for Chicago (Pitts- Pittsburgh 2.98 9h, 6.29 L.62 
burgh is not considered in this com- High Project FG1 Tay 7.52 5.30 
parison for the reason cited above). Low Project 27h, 37 5-72 3.39 
As a component of total income, net 
income generally will fluctuate in- 
versely with the expense trends over corollary decline if the net income Chart A shows the relationship of 
short periods of time. As total income relationship and project solvency is to various PUM averages among the local 
decreases, expenses should reflect a be maintained housing authorities for major expense 
items in addition to the net income. 
Chart A. DISTRIBUTION OF DWELLING RENT SCHEDULE It will be noted that individual au 
12-MONTH PERIOD ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1945 thorities experienced varying distribu 


S'X SELECTED LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES tion patterns in their expense cate 


gories. Chicago, for example, had 11.9 
per cent of its dwelling rent schedule 
aoe devoted to management expense, which 
was 58.7 per cent higher than the 7.5 
per cent for Cleveland. New York's 
6.9 per cent for operating services, 
similarly, was 130 per cent greater than 
Pittsburgh's. 

The averages noted in Chart A 
and cited above do not of course 
present the complete picture for the 
individual authorities. Each of these 
programs 1s composed ol separate pro) 
ect entities, of which each has its part 
in the development of authority aver 
ages. 

Table 3 will, in summary form, 
indicate the degree of spread between 
the “high” and “low” projects for 
each of the selected authorities for 
several specified expense items, Chi 


UTIL. 


cago, for management expense, experi 
enced a twelve-month PUM average 
of $3.97, with the project having the 
lowest similar average reporting $3.36 
and the highest project a $5.55 aver 
11.9 age (65.2 per cent greater than the 
low project). The spread, or range, 





ALL New CLEVE= PITTS— PHILA- . , on . 
AUTH. CHICAGO YORK LAND DETROIT BURGH ODELPHIA (Continued on Page 155, Column 1) 
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Mints to the Housing Manager 


L 


100 PER CENT RENT COLLECTION 

While Raymond R. Keane was Man- 
ager of Abbottsford Homes, a 700-unit 
housing development in Philadelphia, 
not a single cent of rental income was 
lost during the twenty-month period 
ending November, 1945. Mr. Keane 
attributes this extraordinary rent col- 
lection record to a few basic principles. 

1. Insist that the rents be paid on or 
before the first of each month. 

2. Refuse to accept partial rent pay- 
ments. 

3. If the rent is not paid by the 
sixth of the month, send the resident 
a letter stating that the rent must be 
paid within tweny-four hours or the 
management must be seen personally 
to make arrangements to do so. 

4. Only when advance arrangements 
with the management have been made, 
permit residents with reasonable ex- 
cuses to sign extension cards, deferring 
payment up to but not beyond the 
tenth of the month. 

5. Refer those residents who have 
not paid the rent in full by the tenth 
of the month to the constable for col- 
lection. 

Mr. Keane states that a consistent 
firmness in dealing with delinquent 
rent accounts is essential. 


MEASURING PROJECT SERVICES 

“Reports of community activities 
and services are in themselves no ade- 
quate measure of the effectiveness of 
project services,” says Hilda Smith, 
former Chief of the Project Services 
Section, Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority. “On the contrary,” she says, 
“the full effect of project services can 
be measured completely only as all the 
varied factors of housing management 
are taken into consideration. There- 
fore, if the project services program is 
being operated for the greatest benefit 
of both residents and management—if, 
in other words, it is a successful pro- 
gram—we should be able to answer 
yes to certain questions.” 

Miss Smith suggests that the follow- 
ing questions are particularly impor- 
tant. 

Do both management and residents 
try to help new residents adjust them- 
selves to life in the project and feel at 
home? 

Is there an active organization of 
residents encouraged to work with 
management for the good of the whole 
community? 
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Is the leadership available from the 
residents themselves fully used? 


Are management policies and any 
changes in them that affect the resi- 
dents explained to them clearly and at 
the right time? 

Is rent collection carried out smooth- 
ly? 

Do residents find reception clerks, 
maintenance personnel and other mem- 
bers of the management staff with 
whom they have dealings friendly and 
willing to help them? 

Is the management staff given train- 
ing in relationships with the people of 
the project? 

Does the whole staff realize that 
public housing is for the people and 
that unless there is cooperation with 
the people through their own organiza- 
tions, management itself will not be 
really efficient? 

Do residents feel responsible for 
helping in caring for property and 
keeping equipment in order? Do they 
encourage children to feel this re- 
sponsibility, too? 

Does the project give the appearance 
of a community where anyone might 
want to live? 

Are community buildings open, 
used, clean, attractive, and properly 
supervised? Do residents carry their 
share of this responsibility? 

Are shopping services available for 
convenient purchases of food and other 
necessary articles? 
familiar with — re- 
sources for medical and dental care? 
Is this care adequate for their needs? 
Are standards of health and safety 
understood and maintained? 

Are religious groups working with 
project residents and management to 
arrange opportunities for worship and 
other religious services? 


Are residents 


Is provision made for individual or 
family services from welfare agencies, 
as needed? 

Has an effort been made in coopera- 
tion with residents and local agencies 
to discover what people would like to 
do with leisure time? 

Have plans for community activities 
been decided on by one or more groups 
of residents? 

Is there enough technical assistance 
provided for them, in carrying out 
their plans? 

Have all the resources of local agen- 
cies been explored, and a plan made 





for coordination of their services? 

Do residents find opportunities to 
take part in the activities of the larger 
community? 

Do neighbors beyond the project feel 
welcome to use project facilities, when 
available? 

Is the community as a whole friendly 
toward the project and its residents? 

Is there a feeling of responsibility 
toward public housing, and an effort 
to develop it? 


FIRE RETARDANT PAINT 

A paint that protects walls against 
fire has been used for some of the 
veterans emergency housing provided 
by the State of New York. The paint 
is known as Albi-“R” and was used in 
New York on pulp and hfbre wall- 
board. It has recently been specified 
by the Army Service Forces for use on 
fibre-board. 

A demonstration of the effectiveness 
of the paint as a fire retardant was 
conducted by a representative of the 
manutacturer in the NAHO office re- 
cently by applying a blow torch to a 
piece of soft pine coated with the 
paint. Under the flame, the paint re- 
acted like a roasting marshmallow— 
swelling and charring and breaking-off 

but at no time catching fire. 
This reaction of the paint is said to 
continue over a considerable period of 
time—ample for inhabitants of a room 
so painted to either arrest or escape 
the fire. 

Further information on Albi-“R” 
may be obtained direct trom Albi 
Chemical Corporation, 9 Park Place, 
New York 7, New York. 


LAWN CARE 

Free for the asking is a brief but 
complete set of rules on lawn care (in- 
cluding pictures) as drawn up by 
FPHA’s Region II office. Send re- 
quests for the booklet—which is called 
“The Care of The Home Lawn’—to 
John R. Hill, Executive Assistant to 
the Regional Director, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Region II, 270 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


STANDARDIZED PAINT COLORS 

For interior paint colors the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los An- 
geles has standardized on the use of 
peach for the kitchens and bathrooms 
and light duff for all other rooms, ac- 
cording to Ralph A. McMullen, Main- 
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tenance Superintendent. Trim, walls, 
and ceilings are painted the same color. 
The housing authority uses a high 
grade enamel for the kitchens and 
bathrooms and a flat oil paint for the 
living room and bedrooms. No resi- 
dent painting is permitted. 

Four basic colors are used for paint- 
ing building exteriors—coral, gray, 
light green, and buff. These colors are 
used on alternate buildings, with the 
trim of a building frequently of a color 
different from that used on the building 
itself. In the opinion of Mr. McMul- 
len, these colors, especially appropriate 
for Southern California, help consid- 
erably to break up what is frequently 
the monotonous appearance of a hous- 
ing development. with its series of 
more or less uniform buildings. 


SURVEY OF TENANTS’ HOUSING 
PLANS 

A survey of all war housing tenants 
of the Seattle Housing Authority is be- 
ing conducted to discover what their 
future housing plans are. The follow- 
ing questions are asked: Do you plan 
to make Seattle your home? If yes, do 
you plan to: buy—inside city limits or 
outside city limits; build a new home; 
rent in some type of public housing 
project; rent elsewhere? What is the 
number of veterans or servicemen in 
the household? 

The final tabulations are to be turned 
over to local newspapers and building 
organizations. 


INCOME-EXPENSE— 

(Continued from Page 153) 
between the low and high Chicago 
projects was $2.19. Cleveland, on the 
other hand, had a range of $.44 be 
tween the high and low extremes. 
Its high project, with a $2.74 PUM 
average for management expense, was 
but 19.1 per cent greater than the low 
project, with a $2.30 PUM for this 
same classification. 

In a broad manner, two of the three 
possibilities for statistical comparisons 
mentioned in the early part of this 
statement have been demonstrated in 
(1) evaluating relative expense experi- 
ences among authorities and (2) in 
making the same comparison among 
projects within the authorities. Space 
and time limitations preclude the ex- 
pansion of such techniques to their 
more complete usefulness as adminis- 
trative tools. Enough detail has been 
included, possibly, to indicate the ex- 
tent to which these procedures can be 
expanded to provide extremely useful 
working guides in the operation and 
management of low-rent housing proj- 
ects or programs. 
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RAYMOND NELSON NAMED 
ACTING DIRECTOR 


At the June 26 meeting of the 
NAHO Board of Governors, Raymond 
E. Nelson was named Acting Executive 
Director for a six-month period dating 
from July 1. Mr. Nelson has been 
on the Assoviation’s staff since October 
1945, tormerly in the capacity of Asso 
ciate Director (see November Journal, 
page 185). 

At the same Board 
authorized the President to appoint a 
committee of from five to eight mem 
bers to work with Mr. Nelson in re 
viewing the present financial struc 
ture of the Association, as well as 
its present program, with full power 
to recommend changes in either the 
budget, the operating procedures, or 
the overall program, 
changes seem to promise increased 
membership service—within the reach 
of the predictable income of the Asso 
ciation. President Wenrich later ap 
pointed Howard L. Holtzendorff of 
Los Angeles as chairman of the com 
mittee and Messrs. Abner Silverman, 
John Ducey, Ernest J. Bohn, J. A. 
Fowler, and Edward Adams as com- 
mittee members (as the Journal went 


meeting the 


should — such 


to press, acceptance of these appoint- 
ments was not yet complete). 


PHILIP KLUTZNICK RESIGNS 
FROM BOARD 

Another event of the June 26 Board 
meeting was the resignation from the 
Board of former FPHA Commissioner 
Philip M. Klutznick, on the grounds 
that his leaving FPHA made him 
ineligible to continue. The Board was 
most reluctant to accept the resigna 
tion and suggested that Mr. Klutznick 
continue as a member for the ninety 
days allowed in the constitution fol- 
lowing the date on which an officer 
or member becomes ineligible. How 
ever, deferring to Mr. Klutznick’s 
wishes, the Board eventually adopted 
a motion to accept his resignation as 
of June 30, with great regret and 
with deep appreciation for the leader 
ship and loyalty he had given the 
Association. 

To fill the vacancy created by this 
resignation, the Board voted unani- 
mously to invite the incoming FPHA 
Commissioner, whoever he might be, 
to serve out Mr. Klutznick’s unexpired 
term. Subsequently, Mr. David L. 
Krooth, as Acting Commissioner, was 
asked to assume the post, pending the 
1946 NAHO election. 


CHAPTERS 

Potomac—On June 19, the Potomac 
Chapter of NAHO held its annual 
Executive Committee election, with the 
following results: 

Joseph C. Gray 
Federal Public Housing Authority; 
Mrs. Shirley Hart—representing the 
Federal Housing Administration; Oscar 
Smith—representing the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration; Richard 
Nichoff—tepresenting the Office of the 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency; Bernard FE. Loshbough—rep 
resenting the National Capital Housing 
Authority; Mrs. Dorothea Wells—tep 
resenting the Citizens Council for 
Community Planning; Colonel Camp 
bell C. Johnson — representing — the 
Washington Housing Association, In 
addition, three Executive Committee 
members-at-large were chosen: Mrs. 
Helen Hoffman, Mr. Lee F. Johnson, 
and Mr. Franklin Thorne. 

Officers for the Chapter are to be 
elected from the Executive Committee 
membership, by the Committee, at its 
next meeting. 


representing — the 


The outgoing Executive Committee 
reported to the June 19 annual meeting 
on the Chapter’s first six months of 
operation under its formally adopted 
bylaws. During that period, four 
luncheon meetings were held and five 
evening round table sessions. The Com 
mittee concluded its report with the 
statement: . the retiring Executive 
Committee believes that the last six 
months ot operation have proved the 
value of the Chapter as a mechanism 
for the mutual self-education of the 
individuals who form its membership 
The Chapter has been able to utilize 
effectively Washington's unique re 
sources of both local and national lead- 
ers in housing and in planning. It has 
concerned itself with problems of the 
government's role in both private and 
public housing and its application to 
the local scene. The Executive Com 
mittee hopes the members join it in 
the belief that the balanced program 
in the current thinking on the several 
aspects of the housing problem has 
been personally helpful during these 
crucial times in the housing field.” 


Ventura County—A fifth California 
chapter is under way in Ventura 
County. An organization meeting was 
held on June 20, at which time officers 
were elected, bylaws drafted, and com 


mittees appointed. 
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Ernest Bohn Donates 
$1000 Awarded Him 
to Housing Agencies 





Director Ernest J. Bohn of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority 
has turned back the $1000 American 
Design Award presented to him by 
Lord and Taylor in May for his indi- 
vidual efforts in housing with the re- 
quest that the money be distributed to 
five housing agencies. 

“Were I to say that I was not pleased 
with this honor and impressed with 
the dignity and spirit of the presenta- 
tion,” Mr. Bohn told the awards chair- 
man, “I would not be stating a fact. 
However, I feel that I was merely the 
vehicle through which you were honor- 
ing the scores of stalwart Americans 
who have been working these many 
years to bring about a better housed 
America. 

“Had I participated in the delibera- 
tions which chose the one to be so 
honored, I am sure that I could have 
persuaded you that any one of several 
other persons would have been more 
deserving than I. 

“In order that the monetary part of 
the award truly foster continued prog- 
ress in housing as a new design for 
living, I suggest that it be made as 
follows: 

National Association of Hous- 


ing Officials $100 
Ohio Housing Council 100 
National Committee on Hous 

ing, Inc. 100 
National Public Housing Con 

terence 300 
Better Housing Association, 


Cleveland 400” 


In sending NAHO its share of the 
award, Van B. Sims, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of Lord and Taylor, stated: “If 
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MRS. CARRIE L. BISHOP, 

Home Counsellor of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Lubbock, Texas, is the author 
of an article appearing in the July issue of the 
Home Economics Journal. Mrs. Bishop de 
scribes the temporary housing program oper 
ated jointly by the 


Authority and the Texas 
Technological College for veterans attending 
the College as well as for veterans who can not 
find housing in the city. The housing con 
sists of eight former bachelor officers’ quarters 
and two former WAC barracks, accommodat 
ing a total of 140 families. Mrs. 
article stresses the group services and recrea 


Sishe p's 


tional facilities that have been set up by the 
residents of the project; also the adult educa 
tional programs sponsored jointly by the Hous 
ing Authority, the public schools, the College, 
and the Red Cross. She says: “In spite of 
cramped quarters, communal bath facilities, 
shift use of hot plates because of inadequate 
electric wiring; taced with the financial prob 
lem of making the $90 cover shelter, food, 
and miscellaneous expenses, the morale of the 
group 1s high. 


FRANK G. CONKLIN, 

as of July 8 resigned as Manager of Renton 
Highlands, Housing Authority of the City 
of Renton, Washington, to take a position 
with the Seattle Star. He writes that after 
conducting the July meeting of the Puget 
Sound Chapter of NAHO, of which he is 
President, he will resign his chapter office 
but will continue his affiliation with the group 
in an associate capacity. Mr. Conklin has 
been given a large share of the credit for the 
highly successful program of the chapter and, 
in addition, has taken an active part in the 
affairs of the NAHO Pacific Northwest Re 
gional Council. Renton Highlands is a 2,420 
unit war housing development. 


HENRY MORGENTHAU III, 

on concluding his war service with the Navy, 
has taken the position of. Supervisor of the 
Vacancy Listing and Registration Bureau of 
the New York City Housing Authority. 
tetore the war, he was on the staff of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority. He 
went to Cleveland after serving a_ year's 
“interneship” with NAHO. 


ERI HULBERT, 

formerly Project Services Adviser of the FPHA 
Region III office, is now serving with UNRRA 
as a Regional Supervisor, stationed in China 


it were not that we were already con- 
vinced that we made the right deci 
sion in making the award to Mr. 
Bohn, the manner in which he is dis- 
tributing the money he received would 
certainly convince us.” 

Mr. Bohn was one of four out 
standing citizens presented with the 
Lord and Taylor design award this 
year (see May Journal, page 101). He 
writes that he will treasure the scroll 
in which it is proclaimed that “the 
improving of housing conditions of 
all of our people and the clearing of 
slums is . ‘one of the greatest steps 
in the right direction’ in maintaining 
our American way of life.” 








He lett FPHA in April and almost immediately 
left tor his overse 


S assignment 


MRS. FRANCES BURRUS, 

former Executive Director ot the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
is now in FPHA’s Region II office in the 
project services section. She headed the Eliza- 
beth staff tor two vears 


WILLIAM R. GEDDINGS, 


after serving four years in the United States 
Army, 1s now back at his old post as Executive 
Director of the Housing Authorit f the City 


of Columbia, South Carolina 


MAX FRIEDMAN, J. F. BORTHWICK, 
JACK A. CORBETT 


ire the newly elected officers of the Mississippi 
Housing Association: Mr. Friedman—Presi 
dent: Mr. Borthwick (re-elected Vice-Presi 
dent; Mr. Corbett—Secretary-Treasurer Mi 
Fricdman is chairman of the Clarksdale Au 


thority; Mr. Borthwick is Executive Director 
of the Hattiesburg Authorit Mr. Corbett 1s 
Secretary-Manager of the McComb City Au 


thority. The Association held its third annual 


meeting in Clarksdale for two days late in Ma 
Mr. W. A. McMinn, Executive Director of the 
Clarksdale Authority, reports: ““The meeting 


was most successful and plans are being made 
to carry the Mississippi Housing Association 
far in the field of better housing for all 
people living in this state.’ 


COLONEL HAROLD HARPER 

has been appointed Assistant Executive Direc 
tor of the Housing Authority of the Birming- 
ham District. Prior to joining the Army at 
the outbreak of the war, Colonel Harper com- 
pleted the first real property inventory ever 
undertaken for Jefferson County—the county 
in which Birmingham is located. The task 
involved more than 300,000 separate parcels 
of land and required a staff of more than 600 
persons. It was a joint city-county job and is 
said to have been the largest undertaking of 
that nature ever attempted in the country 


CHANNING M. BOLTON 

has assumed the duties of Director of Manage- 
ment Operations, Area B, in FPHA’s central 
office, replacing John D. Lange, who is tempo- 
rarily assigned to the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Commissioner for Project Manage- 
ment. 


GEORGE GARTIES 

nas resigned as Director of the Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority to become 
associated with the architectural firm of Samuel 
Hannaford & Sons. He has been succeeded at 
the Authority by Ramsey Findlater, former 
Assistant Director. Mr. Findlater has served 
the Authority for seven years; Mr. Garties for 
eight and a half 30th men are architects. 


FRANK L. PALMER 
has resigned as Executive Director of the 
Allegheny County Housing Authority to enter 
the private housebuilding business. He had 
been with the Authority for more than five 
vears 


SIDNEY J. ARMORE 

is back on the job at the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration after several months at 
Harvard University as one of the two partici- 
pants in the National Housing Agency- 
Harvard Housing Education plan described in 
the August 1945 Journal, page 146 (the other 
participant was Lloyd Rodwin). While at 
Harvard, Mr. Armore entered a city planning 
contest sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Hingham, Massachusetts, and he 
and his partner in the contest w 
the first prize ($300) 


awarded 
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MEDIUM OF EXPERIENCE 


EXCHANGE 
The Journal is a swell job and a 
great service. When I saw that first 


copy in Los Angeles I had no idea 
it would become such a bible for me. 
I've become quite fanatical about get 
ting technical procedures exchanged 
between people working on the same 
problems and NAHO is the only or- 
ganization even making a stab in that 
direction. It’s not statements on high 
sounding policy that are so useful but 
the descriptions of the concrete 
methods of processing simple necessary 
material, methods that every office 
works out independently and wastes 
time over just because an exchange 
of information is lacking. I don’t mean 
to be so violent on the subject but 
it was brought to my attention again 
the other day when Tony Solow and 
I compared programs from Panama 
and Puerto Rico, a comparison which 
would have been much more useful 
when we were on those respective jobs. 
And NAHO and ASPO are the only 
possible clearing houses. So far NAHO 
has been doing the better job. Thanks 
again for your help. 
Mrs. Ann Copperman, 
Wilton, Connecticut 


NON-SEGREGATION 

Thanks for the complimentary 
NAHO service accorded while I was 
in the Army. 

The letterhead will indicate some- 
thing of my present employment 
status (Council for Civic Unity of 
San Francisco—an organization of 
citizens working for equal civil rights 
and opportunities in housing, employ- 
ment, education, health, and recrea- 
tion for people of all colors, creeds, 
and ancestries in San Francisco 
toward achievement of the full demo- 
cratic possibilities of this cosmopolitan 
city). 

As Executive Director of this Coun- 
cil, I find myself possibly even a 
little busier than in the prewar days 
with the California Housing and 
Planning Association. Employment and 
housing are, of course, central prob- 
lems in all inter-group relations. We 
are working in behalf of S. 1592, at- 
tacking race restrictive covenants in 
private housing, and seeking to have 
the segregation policy of the San 
Francisco Housing Authority changed 
for the better—indications now are 
that at least in the reconverted stop- 
gap veterans housing which is going 
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up there will be a positive, first-come, 
first-served principle of tenant selec 
tion. A_ recent check of Veterans 
Housing Bureau files here (the clear 
ing house for housing applications of 
vets) revealed that of all active ap 
plications for housing filed by fam 
ilies with children, 40 per cent were 
those of non-white veterans. 

Hope to see write-ups and 
photos ot experiences 1n non segregated 
projects in the Journal soon! 

Edward Howden, San 


some 


Franc isco 


A “PEOPLES” ORGANIZATION 

Would you be interested in an 
article for the Journal dealing with 
the formation of a peoples community 
organization in Seattle’s worst slum 
area, which has actively related public 
housing to planning? 

I refer to an organization named 
the Jackson Street Community Council 
made up of representatives of minor 
ity groups (who are, of course, the 
majority in this particular area), busi 
nesses, clubs, public and __ private 
agencies, and the housing authority. 

In the beginning the committee 
was composed of professional agency 
people—Y’s, Scouts, constituents of the 
Council of Social Agencies, etc. It 
was not long, however, until this par 
ticular group realized that a wider 
coordination was necessary and that 
to achieve that coordination the sup- 
port, and therefore, the active par- 
ticipation of the citizens of the Jack- 
son Street area was needed, 

The citizens organization was formed 
and two campaigns, both’ successful 
beyond all expectations, were spon- 
sored. The first was an anti-tuber 
culosis program through which ap- 
proximately 900 persons were x-rayed 
in five days; the second was a clean-up 
campaign during which truckloads of 
rubbish were carried from homes and 
stores, bringing a real improvement 
to the area for virtually the first time 
in its history. (Restaurants agreed to 
cover the garbage cans—an extensive 
rat extermination program was carried 
out—shoddy looking stores spruced up.) 

In the future the committee, which 
has by now elected permanent officers 
and adopted permanent bylaws, will 
continue its activities with intensive 
programs to materially improve the 
standards of recreation, health educa- 
tion, housing, and the more intangible 
aesthetic qualities of the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Lela M. Hall, who is the Seattle 


Housing Authority's Supervisor of 
Tenant Relations and president of the 
committee, that the 
already ac hiev ed seve ral 
results. 1. For the 
of the have 
and 


teels group has 
important 
first 


time citrzens 


area evidences of, 
credit their own 
efforts to better the community. 2. The 
fact of housing has been related to 
planning because of 


seen 


received for, 


participation ol 
not only the residents of the community 
but of the tenants and employees of 
the Seattle Housing Authority. 3. A 
closer working between 
the Authority and public and_ private 
agencies has been achieved. 4. Several 
personalities have come 


relationship 


forward to 


show themselves as able community 
leaders, 5. The community will be 
served in ways in which it could 
never have been served without such 
an organization. 

Ruth Howell, Seattle 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR 
AUTHORITY COMMISSIONERS 

I would suggest that it be made 


a condition of the original construc 
tion loan to any authority that the 
city council or board of 
as the case may be, be required to 
give definite assurance that local 
authority commissioners appointed by 
them will agree to give sufficiently of 
their time to study public housing 
and their duties and _ responsibilities 
under such a program. Too often 
when an authority is first organized, 
most of its commissioners are chosen 
for their background and knowledge 
of contracting and building; they, in 
turn, choose a main office executive 
with the same qualifications. These 
men remain to take over management 
after construction is finished, although 
they know nothing of the duties of 
management and have little sympathy 
with the problems of 


supery ISOTS, 


management. 


They try to apply a _ construction 
formula to management and seldom 
learn that the buildings they erect 
have a soul when occupied by 


human beings. They never see beyond 
the materials that go into the struc 
tures. Their training and background 
are of little assistance to a manage 
ment and maintenance program. It 
takes one year to construct the average 
project but two generations of man- 
agement to make it really “work.” 
Surely some corrective steps should be 


atte a. , . 
unempted Ray Y. Copelin, 
Newport Beach, California 
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NEW CITIES FOR OLD. Louis Jus- 
tement. 1946. 232 pp. $4.50. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

Justement’s book is divided into three parts 
and, as in Gaul, the three parts are 
different. The first part is largely a discussion 
of national economic policies through which 
urban reconstruction might take place; the 
second, an example of how such reconstruction 
could be carried out in the city of Washing- 
ton; and the third, the legislative requisites for 
this national urban reconstruction program. 

The great merit of this book lies in the 
author’s unwillingness to accept prevailing 
shibboleths on housing, urban planning, anc 


very 


the operation of our economy. His conclusions 
are based on critiques of accepted beliefs. 
Though a reader may disagree with these con 
clusions, to do so he must first articulate his 
own. Justement’s evaluations serve as effective 
catalysts for such articulation. 

In the first part he expounds a theory of 


compensatory economy, similar to that of 


Professor Alvin Hansen. According to the 
theory, savings must be turned into invest- 
ment and, therefore, the federal government 


must use the capital private enterprise leaves 
idle. Judicious taxation, extended social secur 
ity, public works, and other governmental 
expenditures must be encouraged. However, 
urban reconstruction, according to the author, 


is the only major untried compensatory 
measure, 
This urban reconstruction program will 


depend on municipal land ownership and so 
he suggests that blighted properties be assem- 
bled by cities and then leased. He believes 
this is politically feasible, will bail landowners 
out only once, and that eventually all the land 
will become blighted and pass into municipal 
ownership. 

He indicates that present redevelopment 
laws could hinder planning by encouraging the 
redevelopment of only the most desirable sites, 
but does not prove how his public land owner- 
ship and private construction 
other encouragement. 

A fifty-vear limit 
building life, possibly excepting homesteads 
for sentimental reasons. A two per cent yearly 
reduction in assessed valuation is recommended. 
Supposedly, rents then could be decreased as 
obsolescence The tax loss would be 
overcome by the increased total property values 
of the city. The relation between the prop- 
erty values of a community and the income 
of that community and its hinterland is not 
demonstrated. Nor are the inadequacies of the 
real property tax indicated. 

The author estimates that $2.2 billion would 
be required yearly for 50 years to acquire all 
the private real property in 
25,000. Of this yearly sum, 
would be for the write-off of 


could provide 


would be placed on 


increases. 


cities of over 


$1.6 billion 
present invest- 


ment. Five billion dollars of new private 
buildings would be erected on this land 
annually. Even if the figures are somewhat 


dubious, and even vary within the book itself, 
such rough estimates indicate that the cost 
problem in rebuilding all our cities is not 
insurmountable, especially if we were to have 
an expanding economy and expanding pur- 
chasing power. 
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However, like writers on a compensa- 
tory economy, Justement largely ignores the 
increased productivity of labor resulting from 


many 


the retirement of obsolete productive facilities 


and the introduction of new ones. The in- 
crease, for example, in manufacturing and 
mining productivity per man-hour was over 


© per cent per year in the twenties, over 3! 
per cent during the depression in the thirties, 
and perhaps 10 or 
during the 
purchasing 


more per cent per 
With increased productivity, 

must either be 
kept at an even level and leisure 
greatly increased. 
ment will 

Enough of our 


year 
war. 
raised or 
time for all 
Else, widespread unemploy- 


power 


occur, 
material 
to advocate a 


wants are unsatis- 
fied so as not stationary level 
of production. But if compensatory spending 
were required not only to keep income at a 
steady level but to raise it, credit inflation and 
an ever greater concentration of wealth by 
commercial banks could result. Justement and 
others of the school say this concentration of 
wealth would not occur because taxes would 
equal interest. However, if these taxes were 
on the holders of the loans, funds would not 
be made available. 

There is little indication in the book of the 
changes in housing, transportation, shopping 
and other urban habits, which increases in 
purchasing power could bring about. 


Public Housing Hampers Free Market 

Having shown the failure of the 
“free market” to create an effective economy, 
Justement suddenly maintains that — public 
housing is hampering a free residential mar- 
ket. He maintains that the housing industry 
is based on a continuous flow of occupants 
rents vary 1m inverse ratio to the age 
of the buildings. The public housers by sud- 
denly building new houses for the poor, he 
says, have upset the process, thereby somehow 
impeding the demolition of the old buildings 
and preventing the construction of 
vate residential structures. 

But does a free market even exist in hous 
ing? There has never been enough construc 
tion of residential buildings to satisfy — the 
demand and leave adequate residual dwellings 
for lower income Likewise, very little 
housing has demolished, regardless of 
whether or not it provided satisfactory living 
conditions, 

A turther 


so-called 


whe ye 


new pri 


groups. 
been 


argument of Justement against 
public housing is that segregation of races 1s 
usually practiced and that it is a_ greater 
degradation for Negroes to be segregated by 
public authorities than by private. He, in- 
stead, suggests a five-year limit to deed re 
strictions to encourage greater flexibility. 

Instead of public housing, he recommends 
shelter assistance of about $12 a month only 
for those forced to move from obsolete dwell- 
ings scheduled for demolition, the amount t 
be given regardless of means and to run for 
a limited number of years. 

It is not clear, however, how the supply of 
low-rent housing 1s to be increased. The shel- 
ter assistance would tend to make remaining 
obsolete dwellings more profitable. There is 
no assurance that new dwellings will be built 
on the cleared sites. In addition, certain plan- 
ning considerations are ignored by this pro- 





cedure. It can not be assumed, for example, 
that the blighted areas now occupied by un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers are suitably 
located in the city pattern for higher-income 
groups who presumably would seek these new 
high-rent dwellings if they were to be built. 

Justement also advocates that building con- 
struction 
existing 


because the 
homeow ners 


decreased 
investment of small 
would be endangered and therefore new home 
construction would be discouraged. 

One never knows when Justement is trying 
to uphold the free market and when he is 
disproving it. There are evidently contradic- 
tions and qualifications in both the free market 
and in his ways of compensating for it when 
it 1s not tree. 


costs not be 


The second part of the book presents a plan 
for the city of Washington. One could expect 
to find the redevelopment within the economic 
framework expounded. But Mr 
Justement suddenly reverts to a purely archi 
tectural solution. One not know the na 
ture of the people in his city of IYXX 


previously 


does 


whether they have the money to buy the auto- 
mobiles to fully utilize his vast network of 
radial and circumferential routes. Nor does 
one know the costs of his city and, most 


know _ the 
schools, the 
museums, the 
that differen 
Urban 


drawing boards. 


does not 

quality of — the 
health centers, the 
other institutions and_ facilities 
tate urban from rural life. 
can not be remade on _ the 


important of all, one 
quantity and 
libraries, the 


society 
Accompanying the plan is a delightful 
series of illustrations showing the past develop- 


ment of Washington in 
technological 


with 
different 


jUXtaposition 
improvements of the 
periods. 

In the third and last part, the interest groups 
who might provide political support and pro- 
vide suggestions for reconstruction are 
scanned, and inefhiciencies in the 

An analysis of pend- 
out-dated already, is 


urban 
reasons tor 
public service discussed. 
ing legislation, partly 
included. 


The greatest emphasis in this part of the 
book is on the details of establishment and 
Municipal Realty Corporations 
(MRC) and an Urban Reconstruction Corpo- 
ration (URC) on the national level. The URC 
would be empowered to issue its own bonds. 


operation of 


Loans and grants could be made to a munici- 
pality or a MRC. The flow of and the con- 
ditions for these loans and grants would vary 
with national 
economy. 


needs for compensation in the 

Locally, the MRC would have authority to 
acquire land by negotiation 
and to offer the land for private development 
It is wisely that the MRC have 
metropolitan jurisdiction and work closely with 


condemnation or 


suggeste d 


urban planning and public housing agencies 
(though the latter may be retained only for 
the preparation of market analyses). Com 


parisons of housing finance methods are made, 
indicating the superiority of MRC financing 
FHA financing. Mr. 
Justement’s MRC is superior to the local agen- 
cies outlined in all the recent urban redevelop 
ment laws. 


over bond issue and 


Martin Meyerson 


OBJECTIONS TO THE WAGNER- 
ELLENDER-TAFT BILL (S. 1592) 
ARE NOT VALID: Remarks of the 
Honorable Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana 
in the Senate of the United States April 
15, 1946. United States Government 
Printing Office. 7 pp. Free. Available 
from National Public Housing Confer- 
ence, 1015 -15th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


Twelve questions and answers about the 


bill, based on Senate hearings and printed in 
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the Congressional Record. Included are such 
questions as “Why do we need §S. 1592 dur- 
ing the housing emergency?” and “Would 
S. 1592 be inflationary by providing too much 
housing credit?” 


BUILDING SITES FOR VETERANS 
HOUSING: Veterans Emergency Hous- 
ing Program Community Action Bulle- 
tin 2. May 1946. 21 pp. plano. Free. 
National Housing Agency, Social Security 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

This second bulletin in the Community 
Action Series is designed to help local veterans 
emergency housing committees meet the prob- 
lems associated with land acquisition and plan- 
ning. Reviews the general background of the 
problems of building sites and also suggests a 
method for analyzing sites for 1946 building 
as the first step in the action program. Sub 
sequent sections of the bulletin will treat (1) 
planning for and locating sufficient suitable 
sites to meet the total local goals, (2) the 
removal of obstacles to the use of suitable land, 
(3) planning for sound site development and 
extension of nublic facilities and services. 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT. The Manhattan 
Development Committee. 1945. 89 pp. 
plano. $2.50 ($2.00 in quantities of ten 
or more). The Architectural Forum, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

The conclusion of this study jointly con- 
ducted by banks, insurance companies, archi- 
tects, planners, and local officials is: “That 
urban redevelopment projects do offer large 
financial institutions an opportunity to make 
a stable profit—as well as to safeguard their 
own properties now threatened by spreading 
blight.” The report covers the proposed re- 
development of 642 acres in New York City 
and 1s based on two years of research by 
Architect Harold R. Sleeper. Includes a bibhi- 
yraphy, many charts and tables. Will be 
reviewed in an early issue of the JouRNAL. 


MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF 
TEMPORARY HOUSING AND PRE- 
FABRICATED CONSTRUCTION, by 
Roy H. Owsley. Report No. 160. April 
1946. 33 pp. mimeo. $1.00. American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

How cities have altered their building codes 
and zoning laws to make possible the pro- 
vision of emergency housing. This report by 
the Assistant Director of the American Munici- 
pal Association is intended as a guide to local 
officials in meeting the current housing short- 
age and, at the same time, insuring that emer- 
gency housing does not become “a permanent 
blight on their communities and a continuing 
hazard to public health and safety.” Includes 
the texts of eleven actual and model municipal 


codes. 


HOUSING FOR EXCESS INCOME 
FAMILIES. April 1946. 13 pp. plano. 
Free on request to Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

An outline of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority’s policy on eviction of “‘excess-income” 
families, initiated in 1940, in accordance with 
the theory that public housing should house 
the lowest-income families. Relates the trends 
that led to the 1940 eviction program and 
describes the Authority’s graded-rent system, 
which was adopted during the war in an 
attempt to meet the problem. 
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HOW DOES HOUSING AFFECT 
HEALTH? by M. Allen Pond. Public 
Health Reports, May 10, 1946. Vol. 61, 
No. 19, pp. 665-672. Single copies of 
Review available at 10 cents each from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

“In spite of the general lack of measurable 
effects of bad housing on health,’ writes Mr 
Pond (Sanitary Engineer with the United States 
Public Health Service), “there is enough know! 
edge now to indicate that good housing 1s 
compatible with good health If we wait 
until we have enough data to prove a causal 
relationship before doing anything about pro 
viding decent housing for the millions of 
Amencans who need it, “the lives of many 
will doubtless — be sacrificed 
Reviews the work of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association and ot the Housing and 
Health Committee jointly sponsored by NAHO 
and the American Public Health Association in 
attemptiny to set up standards for measuring 


unnecessarily 


the effects of housing on health. Also points 
out some interesting relationships discovered 
through the National Health Survey and 
through physical examinations at Army induc 
non stations 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE 
FEASIBILITY OF COMBINED BUILD- 
ING INSPECTION IN THE CITY OF 
DETROIT: with a Review of Adminis- 
trative Trends in Inspectional Services. 
City of Detroit. 1945. 88 pp. hecto- 
graphed. Office of the Controller, Survey 
and Systems Bureau, 1908 Water Board 
Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Combined inspection of construction, plumb 
ing, and electrical work is possible in the 
case of one-family houses, small multiple 
dwellings, and small commercial buildings, 
according to this report on the feasibility of 
combined inspection—a study initiated by the 
Detroit City Controller and completed in 
March, 1945. However, the report goes on to 
say, in the case of buildings requiring recurrent 
maintenance inspection, combined inspection 
would repose in a single inspector an excessive 
burden of responsibility for the safety of large 
numbers of peopl Jased on extensive re 
search, the findings are “partly provisional 
and need to be substantiated by experiment 
with combined inspection under actual operat 
ing conditions. If the experiment proves com- 
bined inspection more economical than current 
methods of inspecting new residential construc 
tion, the report recommends the lifting of 
certain legal restrictions that block this proce 
dure, and the hiring and training of additional 
inspection personnel to carry out the combined 
program. 


ELEMENTS OF TENANT INSTA- 
BILITY IN A WAR HOUSING PRO.- 
JECT, by Charlotte Kilbourn and Mar- 
garet Lantis. American Sociological Re- 
view, February 1946. pp. 57-66. Single 
copies of Review $1.00. American Soci- 
ological Society, c/o United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
a < 

An interesting report revealing 
details of the highly transitory clements in 
tenant relations that the management had 
to work with at the huge Vanport City war 
housing project in Portland, Oregon. Al 
though many of the problems uncovered by 
the study relate solely to temporary war hous 
ing situations, there are several lessons to 
be learned from this analysis, particularly as 
to the usefulness of commercial and com- 
munity facilities and services and of the de 
velopment of a spirit of community partici 
pation and loyalty. 


research 


REHABILITATION IN BOSTON: A 
Progress Report on Reconditioning. Vol- 
ume III. January 1946. 81 pp. plano. 
The Boston City Planning Board, 43 
City Hall, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


This third volume of a series of repo 





the increasingly important problem of com 
munity rehabilitation ts a_ re tud ) 
the techmeal and financia ms involved 
in rchabilitating a residential area by means 
ot recondimoning exisung buildings and their 
surroundings An investigation into a method 
ot procedure, rather than a recommenda 
tion ot a specthe plan, the report 1s_ tan 
detailed and contains many usetul staustical 
data and drawings 

UNIFORM SUBDIVISION REGU- 


LATIONS OF COLORADO: Available 
for Adoption by any County or Munici- 
pality in Colorado. Prepared by the Tri- 
County Regional Planning Commission in 
cooperation with Colorado State Planning 
Commission. Revised edition 1946. 7 pp. 
multigraphed. Available free on request 
to Tri-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 1275 Sherman Street, Denver 3, 
Colorado. 


The text of a model code that might be 
adopted by any county in th tate having a 
planning commission and, with certain modi 
hcations, by any city or town The measure 
is now in effect in substantially th ime form 
in three counties in the state 


EFFECTS OF THE POSTWAR PRO- 
GRAM ON NEGRO HOUSING. Sep- 
tember 25, 1945. 5 pp. Free. Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore City, 709-11 
East Eager Street, Baltimore 2, Mary- 
land. 


A statement of the Authority's plans to 
rehabilitating the city’s central slum = areas, 
occupied chiefly by Negroes. “If an overflow 


upply of available public housing for Negro 
can be created out of war housing sufhcient 
to allow a beginning to slum removal, the 
process of modermzing Negro slum = area 
can be commenced and carried on continu 
ously,” the report conclude 


TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 
REPORT. Bureau of Training, War 
Manpower Commission. 1945. 330 pp. 50 
cents. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Summarizes the results of — the 
Training Within Industr 


national 
program initiat 
ed during the war. It covers mistakes as 
well as achievements and is a comprehensive 


record of a valued tool of management 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
UA-1, REGIONAL LAND SPECIAL- 
IST 

Federal- agency needs men with experience 
in city management and planning or local 
public works to serve’ in an advisory capacity 
in regional offices with respect to questions of 
land use and acquisition, site planning, and 
installation and use of public utilities. Posi- 
tions are open in middle Atlantuc, midwest, 
southwest, and Pacific southwest. In inquiring 
about this position, specify area or areas of 
interest. Salary—$7,100; it is also possible that 
in some regions subordinate positions of the 
same type will be established. 


UA-2, MANAGEMENT SUPERVISOR 
—LOS ANGELES 

Under the supervision of the general housing 
manager, to supervise about eight or ten man- 
agers of individual developments in one of the 
Authority's two management areas. His own 
staff to include about six persons. Salary— 
$403 to $503 per month. Address inquiries to 
Jess N. Swanson, Director, Administrative Serv- 
ices, Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles, Box 2316 Terminal Annex, Los An- 
geles 54, California. 


U3, MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT 
(COMMUNITY SERVICES) — LOS 
ANGELES 

To provide the general housing manager 
with staff and functional assistance with re- 
spect to health, education, recreation, and com- 
munity relations. Salary—$288 to $360 per 
month. Address inquiries to Jess N. Swanson, 
Director, Administrative Services, Housing Au- 
thority ot the City of Los Angeles, Box 2316 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California. 


UA-4, HOUSING ECONOMISTS — 
NEW ENGLAND, MIDWEST, WEST 
COAST (same as YA-2, May Journal) 

To analyze need for public housing; to de- 
termine rent-paying capacities of population; 
to make economic evaluations of housing pro- 
grams. Should have degree in economics, 
statistics, and public finance, plus responsible 
experience in economics and social research, 
preferably as an economist in housing market 
analysis. Salary—$5,000 to $6,500. 


UA-5, SITE PLANNER, HIGHWAYS 
AND UTILITIES—MIDWEST 

Federal agency needs site planner and high- 
ways and utilities man in field office in large 
midwestern city. Salary—$4,900. 


UA-6, PUBLIC WORKS ENGINEER— 
MIDWEST 

To take charge of general engineering, oper- 
ate water aulity, and supervise public works 
in midwestern municipality of 30,000. In 
writing, state qualifications and salary desired. 


UA-7, ARCHITECT, SITE PLANNER 
—MIDWEST (Same as AA-8, April 
Journal, and YA-4, May Journal) 

Must be capable of taking over the archi- 
tectural end of a housebuilding organizatiion— 
site planning, unit design, FHA architectural 
relations, details, time and cost studies—in 
collaboration with the construction department. 
No need for an artist, but for a sane and 
integrated technician. Two projects are already 
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under construction with others crowding tor 
attention. Salary—graded to the production 
capacity of the individual. Would rather pay 
more tor top man than the market for medi 
ocritly. 


UA-8, ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNER 
AND ANALYST—EAST CENTRAL 
Regional office of federal agency has open- 
ings for administrative planner and adminis- 
trative analyst. Salary—$3,397 to $4,149. 


UA-9, RESEARCH DIRECTOR—EAST 
CENTRAL 

A private weltare organization is looking 
for a director of research for its state-wide 
planning program. To be responsible, under 
the general supervision of the executive di- 
rector, for the development of a broad social 
research program to guide the agency in 
developing policy. Must have had graduate 
training in social work, public administration, 
economics, or government; requirements 1n- 
tended to be flexible enough to include any 
experienced social research person with a capac- 
ity for administrative work. Candidates should 
state salary desired, outline qualifying experi- 
ence, and jist five references. It is planned 
to make a selection for the position by Au 
gust |. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


UW-1, Male, 38 years —HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION 

Now completing one year with UNRRA in 
Germany as team director, supervising a 20- 
man team in the operation of a camp for 6,000 
displaced persons; year and a half in the 
Army, planning training schedules and con 
ducting classes; six months with local housing 
authority as supervisor of community activities 
for 13 developments; six months as project 
services adviser with FPHA regional office; 
one year in adult education; seven years as 
social case worker with local relief agency. 
Education—engineering, social work, education, 
Available September 15. 


UW-2, Male, 55 years — HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

Two years manager of 650-person civilian 
housing camp operated by Army; eighteen 
years as manager of retail food store; two 
years as service and employment manager for 
large company (duties included supervision of 
employees’ housing, placement and welfare of 
tenants and employees). Fluent command ot 
Spanish. Interested in responsible management 
position in large-scale housing, preferably rural. 


UW-3, Female, 54 years—MANAGE- 
MENT ASSISTANT 

Two years assistant manager of 650-person 
civilian housing camp operated by Army (du 
ties included supervision of maids and house- 
keeping functions, library and recreational 
program); fifteen years as manager-buyer in 
mercantile company; one year in post office. 
Interested in tenant selection, tenant relations, 
project services work. Would prefer to con- 
tinue to work as assistant to husband (see 
UW-2, above). 


UW-4, Male, 37 years— HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 


Recently returned trom Germany after a vear 
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and a half as director of displaced persons 
camp for UNRRA; two years manager of 586- 
family permanent housing development; ten 
years in settlement work, chiefly in recreational 
boys work; one year as child guidance coun- 
selor. Education—B.A., social service adminis- 
tration; M.A., social service and public welfare 
administration. 


UW-5, Male, 39 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT— 
LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 

At present in administrative position with 
private operators on large-scale housing man 
agement program; eight years of public hous- 
ing project Management—three in supervising 
tenant selection and special services, and five 
as housing manager, directing activities of 
several projects in a community; three years 
in public welfare; three years in private indus- 
try; two years in community recreation (boys) 
work. Education—B.S. and B.A.S. 


UW-6, Male, 39 years —HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT—WEST OR NORTH- 
WEST 

Over a year as project services adviser in 
FPHA regional office; six months as manager 
of farm labor supply center with War Food 
Administration (duties included operation of 
100- to 200-person mobile labor camps for 
Mexican agricultural workers); two years ad- 
ministrator of county welfare department; two 
years field representative and district supervisor 
of state welfare department; seven years in 
social work, as case worker, probation officer, 
assistant supervisor of suburban office, research 
worker; four years in the labor movement, as 
union organizer, public speaker, and publicist. 
Education—A.B., sociology; graduate work in 
public welfare, administrative law, and admin- 
istrative Management. 


UW-7, Male, 36 years— HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

One and one-half years as manager of 466- 
family privately-owned apartment house; four 
years in public housing management—three 
years as manager of 274-family Negro low- 
rent development and one year as management 
aide; eight years other government experience 
in various levels of administrative work. Edu- 
cation—B.A. with special training in_ real 
estate, commercial law, racial relations; grad- 
uate work in housing management 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 


Individual Associate 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 


IE sivccisscersinsiinctititaeiatis 25 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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